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N January 14, 1937, Walter Le- 

Mar Talbot, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, celebrated the fifty-fifth anni- 
versary of his association with that 
company. Entering the service at the 
age of eleven years, he moved 
through most of its important offices 
until, on February 24, 1914, he be- 
came president. 

At the age of nine he decided to 
curtail his education in favor of work, 
and so one day between the period 
of morning and afternoon classes he 
applied at the John Wanamaker 
store for a position, and was hired 
as cash boy at the salary of $1.50 
per week. He stuck faithfully to this 
position for some time until an ofier 
of an additional twenty-five cents 
per week led him into the office of 
@ prominent Philadelphia attorney. 
In 1882 he again moved to take ad- 
vantage of a three-dollar-a-week sal- 
ary offered by the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company to its office 
boy. 

From this small beginning, Mr. Tal- 
bot made a steady advance through 
the departments of the company. He 
served for a time as manager of the 
Supply Department; next he was 
made office superintendent when the 
company moved into its twelve story 
head office building in 1896, and a 
few years afterwards the company 
turned his abilities into the produc- 
ing end of the business, first requir- 
ing him to take up actual field so- 
liciting and then making him an 
agency director. He developed rap- 





WALTER LeMAR TALBOT 


President, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Philadelphia 





idly as an agency man and his suc- 
cess in this direction led the company 
in due time to create for him the 
office of second vice-president, to 
which he was elected in January, 
1903, being also made a member of 
the Board of Directors. 

A few years later, when it became 
apparent that the Fidelity's interests 
in the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 
pany were not being properly looked 
after, Mr. Talbot was made president 
of that corporation, and assumed the 
burden of its complete re-organiza- 
tion. He succeeded in getting the 
company into excellent shape and ne- 
gotiated its sale upon an advan- 
tageous basis to one of the strongest 
bonding companies in America. 

Upon the death of Alexander Mc- 
Knight in 1911, Mr. Talbot succeeded 
to the vice-presidency of the Fidel- 
ity and assumed full charge of the 
company's agency force. His execu- 
tive abilities were soon put to test. 
President L. G. Fouse only a short 
time before had suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, and he was rapidly getting 
to the point where it became a 
physical necessity that he relinquish 
many of his responsibilit'es. The 
facility with which Mr. Talbot took 
over the burdens of his disabled 
chief left no doubt as to his fitness 
to direct the company. 

Mr. Talbot resides in Germantown, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, and is a 
director of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company and 
the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Ph ladelphia. 
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Left— 

A veteran of five years’ 

service with the Fidelity 

Mutual at age sixteen— 

head of the company’s 
supply department. 
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Right— 
From a photograph taken 
in 1898 when Mr. Talbot 
was doing field work as 
agency director. 
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We Have a Rendezvous With Destiny 


Somewhere out on the horizon of time, there is a signal 
for every man and woman. 

When it beckons, life insurance justifies its existence. 

The foresight of man is well repaid; the genius and the 
skill of the actuary; the integrity and the wisdom of Home 
Office management in enabling it to forward funds when 
the signal flashes; the persuasiveness and the perseverance 
of the underwriter in warning and preparing the individual 
for its call—elements all of these—the stuff of life insurance 
—justify every thought, every plan, every thing in the in- 
stitution of life insurance. 

No profession in the world has such an important mission. 
None can yield greater personal satisfaction. 


For we have a rendezvous with destiny. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND |Ney, 
CP ACCIDENT InsuranceCo.,Inc. 














HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. GEER) 
LAS C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President THE SHIELD 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 





An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Wace, Texas 

















Old Age Security 
;APERIENCED in providing Re- 
tirement Income plans and 
protection in various forms, State 
Life Agents are helping many indi- 
viduals to provide adequate “Social 
Security”...By means of State Life 
policies the Insured may provide 
adequate Retirement Income, the 
Double Indemnity accidental death 
benefit, and the Total and Permanent 
Disability provision. Under such 
| | disability, the Company compietes 









the plan, premiums cease, and the 
policy matures as usual to provide 
an income ..State Life Agents offer 
| Social Security under policies ar- 
| ranged to suit individual needs. 
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STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

Indianapolis 
| INDIANA 
| FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
| 


























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life nts are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. odern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 66 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh desege L. Durkin 
PRESIDENT ECRETARY 


Independence Square 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Demand Growing for 
Non-participating 
Policies 
Non-participating Reliance Life policies are 
available as surplus lines. Non-participating 
policies are especially attractive at this time 
in cases of corporate and partnership insur- 


ance, or for anyone who wants guaranteed, 
low-cost insurance. 


Other Surplus Lines 
at Reliance 
Reliance Life writes all types of. participat- 
ing and non-participating life, as well as 
juvenile accident and health insurance. Any 


of these Reliance policies may be written as 
surplus lines. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
More than a Hundred Million of Assets 








Branch Offices in 32 Cities 
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The Best Company 


charted courses in pursuit of business to meandering trails 

wherein the abstract and the incidental provoke prolonged dis- 
cussion in lieu of work. In them are found excuses for loafing as 
well as relief from the oppression of the weather. Under such pre- 
text, four life insurance agents recently extended luncheon well into 
afternoon in animated talk upon the topic—which are the three best 
life insurance companies?—with due weight being given to every 
component essential to the perfect life insurance company. Nat- 
urally, no conclusion was possible. Reference to each separate 
attribute drew a dozen or more new companies into the discussion. 


.oanaenry heat is wont to lead even the best intentioned from 


A bystander became intrigued by the apparent intensity of the 
controversy ; he failed to grasp that the heat outside and the com- 
fort inside were mostly responsible for these agents pursuing a 
phantom rather than such a reality as a signed application. 


At length, in desperation, the group referred their various con- 
tentions to their chance guest for opinion. His answer offered valu- 
able advice to every agent in the country, in summer as well as in 
winter. “I am sure that everyone of the companies that each of 
you have mentioned as possessing certain worthwhile characteris- 
tics, as well as many more that you have not mentioned, are first- 
class companies for their policyholders, and offer an opportunity for 
them to prepare against the uncertain future, but none of them are 
of any value to those who are not insured in them. I believe, 
strongly, that the best company, the ideal one, for you and for me 
and for every other man and woman is the company that keeps 
after us and persuades us to buy a policy for as much as we are 
able to pay and never permits us to lapse it. The best company for 
any man is the company that insures him. Every other company 
doesn’t mean a thing to him or to his family.” 


Such a definition of “the best company” should be constantly in 
the mind of every agent. At the outset of his life insurance career, 
an agent should assure himself that the company he selects is one 
whose record, management, service, and finances warrant his full 
confidence in it. So satisfied that his company is a worthy one that 
he can conscientiously recommend to his friends and prospects, he 
need waste no time in idle conjecture or impossible comparisons 
with any other company. His job is to persevere with enthusiasm, 
summer and winter, in offering every day to as many as possible 
a planned presentation of the advantages of protection and its value 
to individuals in every walk of life. He must be constant and cer- 
tain in his knowledge that the company in which a man is insured 
is the best company for him and his family, and that the more men 
and women believe his company to be “the best company” the more 
prosperous will he himself and his own family be. 

awe we 








From an address delivered 
before the Boston Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters. 


HAVE often wondered why the 

programs in conventions and sales 
congresses of Life Underwriters fea- 
tured speakers and topics that dealt 
solely with the opportunities for suc- 
cess in the business. In a general 
way, at least, all of you are familiar 
with the rules for success in the busi- 
ness and you aim to improve your 
personality, your ability, your skill 
and your technique in selling. And 
yet, many life underwriters, while en- 
deavoring to succeed, actually drift 
along to failure. Can it be that there 
are rules for failure in the business, 
just as there are rules for success? 
If so, would not a purpose be served 
in arranging a set of rules for failure, 
and permit the underwriter to ex- 
amine these rules and ascertain for 
himself whether he really is following 
the rules of success or the rules which 
lead him to failure. 


Confessions of a Failure 

With your permission, I candidly 
and frankly would like to talk to you 
of my own experience. I regard my- 
self as a failure as a life underwriter. 
I have a nature that permits me to 
procrastinate. I seemingly have time 
to do many unimportant things and 
insufficient time to do the things which 
must be done. .I am prone to be 
cynical, facetious and sarcastic. I 
have divided my activities in many 
ways and as a result do not concen- 
trate upon actual life insurance sell- 
ing. I am controversial and have an 
argumentative disposition. I lack 
imagination. I have little or no sense 
of humor, and, in fact, I possess most 
of the faults and frailties of human 
kind with few, if any, of its virtues. 

But if in this self analysis I am to 
attribute my failure to one particular 
thing, it is that I am conscious of my 
shortcomings and  have.done little or 
nothing to overcome them. I, there- 
fore, take the liberty of coming before 
you as a failure, and outlining to you 
the rules to be followed whereby you 
too may become failures in the pro- 
fession of life underwriting. 

Rule No. 1—Be dissatisfied with 
your career. After all, you did not 
choose the life insurance business with 
any idea of permanency. It is quite 
possible that a great many of you 
failed in some other line of endeavor 
before turning to the life insurance 
business as an effective stop-gap, until 
some other more attractive type of 
business presented itself. Probably, 
you did not select the particular life 
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HOW TO FAIL IN 


insurance company with which you 
are identified, because of the fact that 
it was outstanding in the field of life 
insurance. It may be that you were 
high-pressured into affiliating yourself 
with this life insurance company be- 
cause of a luncheon or a. meeting 
which you attended with the genial 
manager or general agent of the com- 
pany. 
Contract Handicaps 

Quite likely, the company which 
you represent does not have the most 
liberal policy issued by .a. life insur- 
ance ‘company, and in fact, there are 
a great many life insurance com- 
panies which sell policies with a lower 
net cost.:than the company with which 
you are identified..,.Agents of other 
companies receive better treatment 
than you receive. The trips and con- 
ventions which other companies afford 
to their salesmen are certainly more 
interesting, and more _ entertaining 
than your conventions. Other com- 
panies give their agents telephone ser- 
vice, engraved stationery, secretarial 
facilities, tax experts, mahogany 
desks, private offices, and many other 
facilities which your company does 
not afford you. 

I believe that if you start off with 
the concept that you should not be in 
the life insurance business at all, but 
that if you did get into the life in- 
surance business, you identified your- 
self with the wrong company; and 
that if perchance you have the right 


A 
SALES 
SATIRE 


company, it has the wrong policies— 
and if perchance it has the right 
policies, it has the wrong net cost— 
and if perchance it has the right net 
cost, you happened to pick the wrong 
manager, and—if perchance you have 
the right 
wrong type of agents and associates 
in your office, you will have plenty of 
room to be discontented and dissatis- 
fied with your business, you have ac- 
complished with great ease the first 
rule toward success in failing in the 
life insurance business. 

Rule No. 2—Apologize for the insti- 
tution which you represent. It is not 
sufficient merely for you to be dis- 
satisfied with the business. It would 
be much better_if you let it be known 
both to the company and your man- 
ager, and also to your associates, that, 
really, you ave..tremendous oppor- 
tunity in the commercial field and 
some day you will demonstrate your 
abilities, but for the moment you are 
truly sorry to be in the life insurance 
business and you are only doing it as 
a temporary expedient. There is no 
particular reason why, in your nu- 
merous. conferences with your asso- 
ciates, friends and prospects, that you 


manager, you have the 














Nuisance value can be a 
great contributor to any 
agent's program of failure. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


By 
IRVIN 
BENDINER 


do not let it be known that your 
presence in the life insurance business 
is something of which you are 
ashamed. I would suggest that you 
carry this attitude into your sales ef- 
fort. If at any time you approach a 
prospect, one of the effective means of 
approach would be to commence the 
interview by saying that you are sorry 
that you have to take a few minutes of 
his time. If the prospect asks if 
you called as a life insurance sales- 
man, why not tell him, apologetically, 
that you are not a life insurance sales- 
man, but that you are an estate 
analyst or counsellor, a tax consultant, 
or use some other title which will 
show that you do not want to be 
known as an insurance underwriter. 

If the prospect is busy and tells you 
that he cannot see you, be certain that 
you impress him with the fact that 
you have plenty of time and can see 
him at his convenience because neither 
you nor your mission are of real im- 
portance. And if, perchance, an in- 
terview develops and the prospect tells 
you that he heard indirectly of some- 
one who could not collect a disability 
claim from a life insurance company, 
it is your clear duty to forget that 


life insurance has preserved thou- 
sands of homes, families and busi- 
nesses, and that sixty-eight million 
policyholders have confidence in it, 
but you should at once apologize for 
the business, agree with the prospect, 
and slink out of his presence. I sug- 
gest that if you will at all times be 
dissatisfied, and be apologetic for your 
presence in the business, you will de- 
velop a frame of mind which will be 
helpful in your efforts to fail. 


Immaterial and Irrelevant 


Rule No. 3—Follow the newspapers 
for daily alibis. Your manager prob- 
ably has told you that if you are alert 
and follow the newspapers, you can 
derive a tremendous amount of in- 
formation which will be helpful to 
you in the business. I quite agree 
that your newspapers issued in the 
morning and the evening, can furnish 
you a tremendous amount of helpful 
material. I suggest, first, that you 
turn to the weather report. It is not 
essential that you look at today’s 
weather news, but in the evening pa- 
pers it is possible for you to obtain 
an advance prediction as to the next 
day’s weather. Your manager has 
told you to plan out your work in 
the evening, so that the next morning 
you can start off with a definite pro- 
gram of action. If you will observe 
that the next day threatens to be a 
rainy day or a cloudy day, you can 
rest assured that people will be 
grumpy, people may not be receptive, 


and that it will be a poor day to have 
office interviews. It would be sinful 
to waste an evening planning a day’s 
work which never could be accom- 
plished because of unfortunate cli- 
matic conditions. This will clear, not 
only the next day but the present 
evening as well, and there are other 
fields which should occupy your at- 
tention. 


First Duties of Citizen 


Important as your duties may be as 
a life insurance agent, primarily, you 
are a citizen of a great nation. I be- 
lieve that the duties of citizenship 
should precede the duties of a life 
insurance agent. You will notice, 
from day to day, that the Govern- 
ment, through its citizens, is engaged 
in international trade, and as a re- 
sult, in international problems. What 
greater opportunity for service is 
there, than, as a citizen, to prepare 
yourself to meet the great national 
and international problems, by which 
and with which the nation is con- 
fronted? For instance, there is and 
has been, for a great many years, a 
threat of war in the indefinite future. 

If at some time a war does develop, 
is it not conceivable that you and a 
great many other able-bodied Ameri- 
can citizens will be called into military 
service? At that time your duties 
and services as a life underwriter will 
necessarily cease; and since at some 
time your career will be concluded by 
hostilities, would it not be well to get 
the jump on a great part of American 
citizenry by anticipating national and 
international relations and studying 
out the eventualities which are bound 
to occur. You will be surprised to 
know how much of your time this 
study will consume and in point of 
fact, if you are questioned the next 
morning by your manager as to what 
your plans are, you can tell him that 
you are giving careful, mature, and 
deliberate consideration to your duty 
to the nation, and that you are solv- 
ing a problem which is much greater 
than that which merely concerns the 
sale of an incidental policy of life 
insurance. 

Within the past few days you have 
witnessed the growing controversy in 
the press as to whether or not the 
Federal Reserve Board should main- 
tain the regulation which they pro- 
mulgated, which increases the _ re- 
serves to be maintained by member 
banks. Some financial editors believe 
that this action by the Federal Re- 
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serve Board is serving to depress the 
prices of government bonds. You rea- 
lize that great American corporations 
and life insurance companies hold a 
large number of United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. No one has questioned 
the safety or stability of these in- 
vestments, even though there is fluc- 
tuation in their market value from 
day to day. Would it not be an in- 
teresting source of study to life in- 
surance men to speculate on the ques- 
tion as to how the portfolios of life 
insurance companies may be affected, 
if a variation in the price of govern- 
mental securities continues for an 
indefinite period of time. 

I do not know that you will reach 
any conclusion, but I definitely can 
state to you that you will have the 
basis of an opinion that will keep you 
alert, keep you interested, consume a 
tremendous amount of time and per- 
mit you to be able to anticipate de- 
velopments in the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the fluctua- 
tion of money rates, the fluctuation of 
governmental bond prices, and cer- 
tainly, time which is expended in de- 
veloping yourself cannot be said to 
be wasted. 


Convenient Alibis 


It would be foolhardy to use that 
time to sell life insurance to an indi- 
vidual who might question you as to 
what will happen to government bunds 
in life insurance portfolios, and find 
you unprepared to give him an intel- 
ligent reply. May I suggest to you 
that each edition of each newspaper 
in your community will furnish you 
the basis of convenient alibis that can 
keep you busy for a _ considerable 
period of time, and by simply occupy- 
ing your time in this direction, you 
will have no time to give any real 
thought to the sale of life insurance, 
and that alone may prove sufficient to 
establish you as a very complete fail- 
ure in the life insurance business. 

Rule No. 4—Take your worries 
seriously. It is my advice to you that 
if you want to succeed in failing in 
the life insurance business, do not let 
anyone take you out of a worrisome 
frame of mind. A great many peo- 
ple tell you that if you have worries, 
forget them, but I definitely say to 
you—if you have worries, remember 
them and concentrate on those wor- 
ries until such time that the worries 
are resolved. Mere concentration upon 
worries will keep your mind off the 
life insurance business to the extent 
that your worries will become all con- 
suming and consume the life insur- 
ance business as well. We all know 
that the average man has worries. He 
is worried about his future, he is wor- 
ried about the physical welfare of 
his family, he is worried about the 
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Be argumentative and dogmatic in your con- 
tacts. The prospects will hate you. 


financial welfare of his family. 
Whether or not he gives any time or 
consideration to worry, there remains 
the problem of providing for the 
physical, financial, and economic wel- 
fare of the family. Since you are 
doing nothing else about these things, 
why not worry about them? Why 
not keep yourself occupied as to what 
may happen to these people? You 





Pay more attention to unimportant duties. 
Your occupation can always wait. 


may rest assured that eventually 
something will happen, and the least 
that you can do is worry about them 
and not let the worries be _ side- 
tracked by the mundane necessity of 
making a livelihood. Too many peo- 
ple who succeed take their worries 
lightly. The majority of those peo- 
ple who fail take their worries seri- 
ously. And I’d say to you, that if 
you want to fail most completely, let 
every worry have your most complete 
attention, and let nothing interfere 
with it. 

Rule No. 5—Don’t waste time on 
education. The business of life in- 
surance today is filled with a mass of 
bulletins, periodicals, and books de- 
signed to get a life insurance man 
interested in the tremendous oppor- 
tunities in the business. Men who 
succeed in the business seemingly fol- 
low these various avenues of informa- 
tion. It is quite possible that these 
various publications contain items of 
definite interest and value. If you de- 
vote time to these periodicals, bul- 
letins and books, it is quite possible 
that you might get interested in the 
business and that would be serious 


and dangerous in your objective in at- 
tempting to fail in the life insurance 
business. In recent years, large num- 
bers of universities and _ colleges 
throughout the country have de- 
veloped courses in the field of life 
insurance. 


Warning Against C.L.U. 


A movement has developed and 
seemingly gained tremendous strength 
and support, known as the C. L. U. 
movement. Movements such as these 
are very dangerous and. detrimental 
to the failures in the life insurance 
business. They definitely should be 
avoided. You are probably acquainted 
with a great number of men who have 
taken these courses, and as a result 
have become theorists, have become 
actuaries, are sufficiently acquainted 
with the statistics of the business of 
life insurance and can recite from 
memory policy provisions and so forth, 
and who like to take up the time at 
agency meetings of explaining how a 
policy definitely permits a_ policy- 
holder to obtain full and complete 
protection. May I caution you against 
responding to the innate urge which 
normally takes a great many men 
into college courses. It requires a 
period of study, concentration, 
thought, all of which are inimical to 
the interest of a man who is destined 
and has the will to fail. 

But, unfortunately, man is so con- 
stituted that he must read, and even 
you are likely to weaken on the in- 
junction prescribed, and definitely try 
to read something that has to do 
with the business of life insurance. 
There is always available to you a 
literature, so called, that describes 
what is wrong with the life insurance 
business. If you definitely want to 
fail in the life insurance business, 
may I suggest to you that you confine 
your reading to that type of book 
which describes why an _ institution 
which has existed successfully for 
more than a hundred years, through 
periods of panic and _ depression, 
epidemics, and collapses in the se- 
curity market, and which during that 
period of time has paid out literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries, 
is nevertheless absolutely unsound, 
and really is unsafe and a racket. 

Unfortunately, I must make the 
comment that a great many life in- 
surance men are more familiar with 
the books that attempt to show what 
is wrong with the life insurance busi- 
ness than they are familiar with 
books and periodicals which may be 
helpful to them in carrying the mes- 
sage of life insurance. 

Rule No. 6—Learn to criticize. You 
have been told repeatedly that criti- 
cism can be constructive and that it 
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is only destructive criticism that 
really hurts. Surely none of you in- 
tend to be destructively critical. 
Therefore, I recommend sincerely to 
you in following these rules that you 
learn to criticize. Certainly, no one 
is above constructive criticism. You 
have a background of experience. 
That experience should justify you in 
being able to criticize the Government, 
the business of life insurance, your 
company, your manager, your fellow 
agents, your public, your clientele, 
your prospects, and in fact, every- 
thing and everyone except yourself. 
You have a right to your opinion and, 
of course, you have a right to express 
your opinion. Everything which your 
home office does with which you can- 
not agree, demonstrates the fact that 
the home office is wrong. 


Those Sales Meetings 


If your manager runs a rather en- 
thusiastic sales meeting, I suggest 
that as you come out of the meeting, 
you make the comment that it is un- 
fortunate that intelligent men have 
to be made to be enthusiastic, and 
that it is more unfortunate that a 
Pollyanna spirit has to dominate the 
sale of life insurance. If the meeting 
is dull and presents simply an educa- 
tional message, which carries with it 
an appeal to your reason, you are 
quite in order to comment that it is 
the same old stuff, week after week, 
in the agency meeting and you wonder 
why you attend. Some of your 
thought eventually may prove to be 
constructive, and if you are constantly 
cynical, caustic, and critical, it may 
very well be that your criticism will 
reach the ears of the manager and he 
may call you into his office and ask 
you to terminate your contract. And 
there you find that you have already 
succeeded in being a failure in the 
life insurance business, even although 
you have only reached Rule No. 6. 

Rule No. 7—Learn how to become a 
nuisance, a bore and a pest. This is 
a very simple rule to follow and may 
not require much study or effort on 
your part. The first step to follow 
is to do absolutely no thinking for 
yourself. If there is anything you 
want to know, ask your manager or 
general agent. Never study a policy 
form or a rate book, but if you really 
want to know what to do—what a rate 
is—what to say to a prospect—what 
information you need for prospecting, 
do not hesitate to ask your manager. 
Go in to him with the simplest kind 
of questions. He will prove to be 
kind and considerate, and the first few 
times it happens he will give you the 
answers. Thereafter, you may find 
that he is busy. If so, do not hesitate 
to ask your fellow agents. They will 
be very glad to answer questions for 


you for a while, and then they too 
will be too busy. If so, save your 
questions for an agency meeting and 
be sure that you are ready with 
several questions to ask in front of 
the group. After awhile you will de- 
velop a technique that will find every- 
body busy when you walk into the 
office. 

This will mean that you are ready 
for field work. Go out and see pros- 
pects. Ask them a lot of questions 
about how much money they make, 








Be certain to tell the prospect that you are 
not selling insurance—you really aren't 


how large the family is, how much 
money they have saved, and particu- 
larly, the dates of birth of everyone 
in the family. If the prospect re- 
fuses, you can gently insist that you 
cannot sell him insurance without this 
information. This will increase your 
popularity with the prospect. You 
can make several calls upon him, until 
you get word that he is too busy to 
see you. 

Try simple questions on your ac- 
quaintances and you will find that you 
will acquire very few friends and even 
the number of acquaintances will 
diminish. On the other hand, it is 
well to advise and warn you that if 
you once start thinking, and think 
simply, and think directly, and start 
to resolve complicated problems into 
a series of simple problems, you will 
reduce the number of questions you 
will have to ask, you may become an 
interesting conversationalist, you will 
acquire numerous acquaintances and 
friends, but your chances to fail will 
be materially lessened. 

Rule No. 8—Do not take advice 
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Pay no attention to programming—as for 
example the need of mortgage protection. 
It's a small item, anyway. 


from anyone. I appreciate fully that 
if you were to follow this rule rigidly, 
you would be obliged to discard all of 
these rules. Nevertheless, I sincerely 
recommend to you that some serious 
thought be given to the observation 
that all progress is made either 
through education or experience. Pre- 
viously, I have advised you to ignore 
education. Therefore, you must de- 
pend upon experience, and certainly 
the best way to develop experience 
is to acquire it through personal ef- 
fort. If someone undertakes to ad- 
vise you, there is always the pos- 
sibility that he may be wrong, and 
that you may lose by following advice. 


Ready-Made Success 


Successful underwriters, who may 
attempt to advance their ideas which 
explain their success, very, very sel- 
dom give you the fundamental rules 
or secrets which make them succeed. 
Unfortunately, they are not always 
equipped to describe to you their 
background, their character, their 
personality, their mental ability, their 
imagination and the other factors 
which might possibly explain their 
success, and as a net result, after you 
have listened to them present their 
so-called successful sales ideas, you 
very often feel that their advice has 
not been particularly helpful to you, 
because when you attempt to repeat 
their sales talk in a memorized parrot- 
like fashion, you find that it does not 
produce the results which the success- 
ful salesman told you that you would 
have. 

This can prove no other conclusion 
than that the advice given to you by 
successful men is given solely for the 
purpose of misleading you, so that 
they do not have your competition as 
successful underwriters. You are 
familiar with the fact that in financial 
matters, a banker is a competent 
financial adviser. Yet all of us have 
the recollection of the number of 
banks which failed during the depres- 
sion, and the number of bankers who 
lost fortunes by following their own 
advice on financial matters. It would 
follow, therefore, that a banker 
should not be consulted if you need 
financial advice. After all, it is not 
true that we have to profit by our own 
mistakes, and is there not a tremen- 
dous field for profit by following our 
own advice, which will lead us into 
our own mistakes. Therefore, I con- 
clude the discussion of this rule by 
repeating to you that by refusing to 
seek or take advice from anyone and 
by following your own advice you 
will gain an experience, and that ex- 
perience should demonstrate to you 
quite quickly that you should not re- 
main in the life insurance business. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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SURVIEWS 


Aviation Risks 


The statistics on deaths resulting 
from aviation activities are frequently 
confusing because such a relatively 
small proportion of the population 
engages in flying. The ratio of mor- 
tality from this cause appears to be 
extremely low although, on the other 
hand, it seems that the newspapers 
are constantly publishing stories of 
air tragedies. 

The confusion resulting from this 
conflict between impression and fact 
leads to considerable misunderstand- 
ing of the attitude of life insurance 
companies towards aviation risks. Re- 
cently Pearce Shepherd, assistant ac- 
tuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, wrote for Jn- 
spection News, house organ of the 
Retail Credit Company, a little essay 
on inspections and aviation. A care- 
ful reading of Mr. Shepherd’s article 
will enlighten a reader on several 
points which heretofore have been 
highly confusing. Mr. Shepherd writes 
in part: 

Forty-six people met death in 1936 
while traveling as passengers on 
scheduled air lines—not many when 
you consider the thousands that die 
every year from disease, or the 37,000 
who die in automobile acidents. Then 
why all the questions on insurance 
applications, and why all the neces- 
sity of finding out whether Joe Smith 
uses planes occasionally in his travels? 

The chances are that most of these 
forty-six people would be alive today 
if they had not taken to the air. It is 
almost certain that none would have 
been killed if they had confined their 
traveling to Pullman cars. If some 
of the traveling had been done by 
automobile, some of them would cer- 
tainly have met death, but automo- 
biles seldom substitute for planes. 
These deaths, then, were almost en- 
tirely deaths that would not other- 
wise have occurred. 

It is a cardinal principle of insur- 
ance that all those exposed to a haz- 
ard should share the cost of that risk. 
We should expect the cost of paying 
claims on these forty-six people to be 
shared by all those who flew in 1936, 
and we should expect them to pay in 
proportion to the amount of their 
flying. 
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Suppose each of the persons had 
been insured for $1,000 in a ‘pass- 
the-hat’ society. Let us say that 1000 
miles of travel is taken as the unit 
on which assessments are to be based. 
In all, there were 491,744 such units 
in 1936. Accordingly, we ask each 
individual who flew in 1936 to pay in 
$.094 for each unit that he traveled. 
Mr. X, who made one trip from New 
York to Los Angeles and back, and 
three round trips to Chicago, would 
contribute about $1.00; Mrs. Y, who 
flew to Chicago and back, would pay 
in about $.15. In that way, the “hat” 
would contain $46,000 when all had 
done their bit. 


Flying Premium 

Instead of “passing the hat” we 
assume that Mr. X and Mrs. Y will 
probably do just as much flying this 
year as last and collect our assess- 
ment in advance—as a premium. Ac- 
tually, of course, we take account of 
more than one year’s experience and 
include some margin of safety. It 
ean readily be seen that the amount 
collected from any one individual is 
comparatively small—too small _ to 
bother with in most cases. In those 
where it is appreciable (some com- 
panies think $1.00 is the minimum, 
others say $2.00 or $2.50) it is neces- 
sary to charge this amount as an 
extra premium. The mere fact that 
there is no way of telling how much 
flying an individual will do, espe- 
cially when the amount in the past 








Equitable Gives Graham 
Added Authority 


Further responsibility was placed on 
the capable shoulders of William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, last week with 
the following announcement of President 
Thomas |. Parkinson: 

“Immediately effective, the activities 
heretofore carried on in the agency and 
Group departments have been placed 
under the executive supervision of Vice- 
President William J. Graham." 

Mr. Graham has been with the Equit- 
able since 1911. He was made third 
vice-president in 1918, then second vice- 
president, and since 1929 has been vice- 
president. He was recently elected a 
director of the Equitable Society. 
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has been small, is ample reason for 
not trying to be too exact. But in 
cases where flying in the past has 
been regular and extensive, there is 
every reason to believe it will con- 
tinue so, and a reasonable premium 
can properly be assessed. 

In 1930 Mr. X would have been 
called on to pay about $2.55 and Mrs. 
Y about $.39. There we have a meas- 
ure of the increased safety of air 
travel, even though 1936 was not as 
good a year as 1935—nor as good as 
we hope 1937 will be. 

There also is the reason that insur- 
ance companies are not as much con- 
cerned about an applicant’s use of 
planes as they were a few years ago. 
It is still customary and necessary to 
get full information because caution 
suggests accepting less than the com- 
pany’s limit where travel is exten- 
sive, even though an extra premium 
is not charged. Also, if the provision 
for additional benefits in event of 
death by accidental means covers the 
risk of flying on the scheduled air 
lines, an extra premium for this bene- 
fit may be needed because the total 
premium is so small. Ordinarily claims 
will be perhaps $.70 per thousand. 
If Mr. X applies for this coverage, 
we cannot afford to give it to him 
without charging at least $1.00 more 
than the usual premium, because 
claims on a group of Mr. X’s would 
be about $1.70 per thousand. 


Death in the Air 


We read of the forty-six ill-fated 
passengers in inch-high headlines. 
But there were nearly 200 others who 
met death through aviation last year, 
most of them getting no more notice 
in the papers than a few lines on an 
inside page. What significance are 
these deaths in life insurance? 

One difficulty that confronts us in 
dealing with this miscellaneous group 
is the lack of exact statistics as to 
the amount of flying in each of the 
many classifications. 

Sometimes the accident involves a 
plane owned and operated by a cor- 
poration for the use of its officers and 
employees. Often such flying is about 
as safe as flying on the scheduled air 
lines but it depends on the equipment, 
the pilot, the supervision, the care 
and precautions taken in its use. 

More often it involves young men 
who are learning to fly, or have just 
had enough to make them overconfi- 
dent. Some have the “bug” but little 
money and are not able to finance a 
complete course in flying. When they 
apply for insurance they create a 
problem, for the risk is difficult to 
measure to the satisfaction of the 
underwriter, the agent and the appli- 


























cant. Usually, a policy that excludes 
the aviation hazard (except possibly 
that of flying as a passenger on the 
scheduled air lines) is the only possi- 
ble way of granting coverage. Even 
then this meets with the statement, 
“He has given it up, and is letting his 
permit lapse.” If he has_ stopped, 
more than likely it is because of lack 
of money rather than a cooling of 
ardor. Has his permit lapsed? When 
did he last fly? The underwriter is 
properly skeptical in such cases. Some 
have been known to take up flying 
again after a lapse of five years. 

Efforts to develop a_ low-priced, 
foolproof plane are beginning to bear 
fruit. This means that our problem 
will grow more difficult among that 
class which can afford to buy and 
maintain one of these planes, perhaps 
partly for business, but probably 
mostly for the pleasure of flying. 
Wealthy young men are good pros- 
pects for insurance, and we may find 
it necessary to look carefully at these 
cases to see if there is indication of a 
budding interest in flying at about 
the time we are honored with a large 
application for insurance. 

It seems unlikely, however, that fly- 
ing of this kind will become very com- 
mon until it is in fact foolproof, for 
the public is very responsive to safety. 
Air lines notice a falling off in travel 
after an accident, but confidence is 
soon restored. 

So John Q. Public will wait for the 
sinall, economical plane to prove it- 
self to his satisfaction before he 
trusts his precious hide in it. 

What about inspections? While we 
ao ask the applicant many questions 
—and get honest answers in most 
cases—the inspection is of great value 
in confirming these answers if honest, 
or putting us on the track of the 
truth if they are not honest or com- 
plete. 


Argentine Supervision 


We are indebted to B. P. Adams 
for the comprehensive summary 
printed below of the new insurance 
decree in Argentine which establishes 
a superintendency of insurance and 
a body of regulatory laws. Mr. Adams, 
who is now doing some special work 
for the Argentine Treasury, served 
for many years on the editorial staff 
of the Literary Digest during which 
time he was a regular reader of 
The Spectator. Mr. Adams writes: 

“For several years insurance com- 
panies operating in Argentina have 
been trying to secure the passage of 
an organic law regulating insurance. 
A start toward legislation was made 
in January, 1932, when national com- 
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"What do you mean, ‘hot'? Don't you feel that breeze?” 


panies were required-to invest 10% 
of their technical reserves in national 
funds. The need for regulated legis- 
lation has been emphasized by five 
failures of insurance companies in 
recent years. The Executive Branch 
has now acted by the issuance of a 
decree of June 23 creating a Super- 
intendency of Insurance in the Minis- 
try of Finance. This agency will 
have supervision of the organization, 
operation, solvency and liquidation of 
insurance companies in all matters 
relating to their economic regime and 
especially the plans of insurance, tar- 
iffs, model contracts, balance sheets, 
functions and conduct of agents or 
intermediaries and publicity in gen- 
eral. 

“Up to the present there has been 
certain supervision through the Min- 
istry of Justice which exercises a cer- 
tain control over all corporations, but 
a specialized supervision is consid- 
ered necessary because’ insurance 
companies have charge of the savings 
of the people, which is the duty of the 
state to safeguard. The Superintend- 
ent of Insurance will have the neces- 
sary technical assistants and the aid 
of a council of five chosen from men 
nominated by the insurance compa- 
nies. The first Superintendent of In- 
surance is Doctor Cesar Saenz, a 
choice which meets with the complete 
approval of insurance people. Dr. 
Saenz is a career man in the Treasury, 
having held many important posts 
and is now head of the Tax Bureau 


and ad interim Under-Secretary of 
Finance. He will have supervision 
of both foreign and national com- 
panies operating in Argentina. Com- 
panies doing business here must be 
registered with the Superintendency 
and existing companies must be reg- 
istered within 180 days. All policies 
except maritime risks must be writ- 
ten in Spanish. All agents must be 
registered. No life insurance com- 
missions shall exceed 80% of the an- 
nual premium. 

“In general the new decree—which 
may be followed later by an organic 
law along the same lines—is well re- 
ceived by the insurance companies, 
both national and foreign. The man- 
ager of the Anglo-Argentine says it 
will make no change in the opera- 
tions of well-managed companies. The 
manager of the Association of Na- 
tional Insurance Companies says that 
the decree is well received by all com- 
panies. Dr. Jorge A. Robirosa says 
that the decree is ‘a long desired step 
to put Argentine insurance laws on 
level with those abroad,’ particularly 
in United States, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru. This Argentine insurance au- 
thority, a director of the Compania 
Sud-Americana de Seguros, adds that 
‘so far as it signifies the protection 
of national savings it is complemen- 
tary to the banking law and no less 
significant.’ In other words, this 
merely continues the reorganization 
of banking which has been going on 
during the last few years. 
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Geo. A. Patton Succeeds 
The late Geo. K. Sargent 


The trustees of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
George A. Patton to be vice-president 
and manager of agencies, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
George K. Sargent. 

Mr. Patton has been with The 
Mutual Life twenty-seven years hav- 
ing begun his career as a representa- 
tive with the company’s Cincinnati, 
Ohio, agency. 

Because of his outstanding record 
in the field he was appointed man- 
ager at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1925 and 
in 1927 he became manager at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he established an 
exceptional record for The Mutual 
Life in building and managing an 
agency organization with a sustained 
record of production and conservation 
of business. In recognition of this 
achievement he was appointed on 
May 1, 1937, to be superintendent of 
agencies at the company’s home of- 
fice and now becomes vice-president 
and manager of agencies. His picture 
appears on the front cover of this 
issue. 


Provident L. & A. to 
Celebrate Golden Jubilee 


The proposed Golden Jubilee of the 
Provident Life and Accident, Chatta- 
nooga, which will take place Septem- 
ber 14-17 at Lookout Mountain Hotel. 
Chattanooga, will serve, among other 
things, to bring into relief the per- 
sonality of its president, Robert J. 
Maclellan, whose continuous service 
with the company dates back 32 years 
to September, 1905. 

Born in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Mr. Maclellan was educated at St. 
John and Washburn College. Coming 
to Chattanooga in 1892, his first reg- 
ular job was with the United States 
engineers in the improvement of the 
Tennessee River for navigation and 
flood control. Later, he was employed 
by the Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chattanooga for five years 
and served for seven years as cashier 
of the Richmond Oil Company, also 
of that city. 

His first contact with the insurance 
business came in 1905 when he joined 
the Provident Life and Accident, at 
which time his father was president 
of the company. Total annual pre- 
mium income then did not exceed 
$30,000, whereas now it has passed 
the $6,500,000 mark. 

When an accident suffered by Presi- 
dent Thomas Maclellan in 1916 led 
to fatal results, Robert J. Maclellan, 
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then secretary of the company, stepped 
into the vacancy and has served con- 
tinually as president since then. 

The company is now actively repre- 
sented by an agency organization in 
34 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. The Life department was organ- 
ized in 1917 and today the company 
has more than $104,000,000 of life 
insurance in force. 

Gain in life insurance in force for 
the first six months of 1937 totaled 
$6,750,000; the premium gain for the 
four departments of the Provident— 





Robert J. Maclellan 


Life, Accident, Group and Railroad— 
exceeded $500,000; assets, reserves 
and policyholder surplus all showed 
marked increases. Policyholder sur- 
plus now totals $2,457,499.15. 


Michigan Solons May Heed 
Protests of Life Agents 

Possibility was seen last week that 
the Michigan legislature may be given 
the opportunity to amend a measure 
which has drawn protests from the 
organized life agents of the state. 

With a _ special session assured, 
Gov. Frank Murphy has the choice of 
either vetoing the act, a general 
blanket exemption of all life insur- 
ance benefits from garnishment, at- 
tachment, or other creditor processes, 
or delaying action until an objection- 
able provision is removed. The ob- 
jectionable feature is the failure to 
except annuities. 

It was pointed out in a letter to the 
governor by Herbert Thompson, coun- 
sel for the Michigan Life Under- 
writers association and the Qualified 
Life Undewriters of Detroit, that 
much damage could be done the insti- 
tution of life insurance under such 
a law since persons wishing to evade 
just debts could invest their assets in 


annuities and ignore creditor claims. 


Protest Banishes Threat 
of Phila. Four Mill Tax 


Philadelphia, like many other Amer- 
ican cities at the present time, is faced 
with the problem of balancing its 
budget with an item of some 16 million 
dollars sorely needed. The city fathers, 
after due consideration, decided to 
levy a tax of four mills on every dol- 
lar of assets of all the mutual life 
companies, mutual fire companies and 
savings funds having their home of- 
fices in Philadelphia. The tax was to 
be for a three-year duration. 

Immediately a storm of protest 
arose from the insurance ranks. Since 
Philadelphia is the home of the Penn 
Mutual, Fidelity Mutual, Provident 
Mutual and the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters Fund, four of the larger mutuals, 
the proposed tax would exact some 
four million dollars from policyhold- 
ers throughout the nation. 

Through a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles, these companies placed their 
side of the controversy before the pub- 
lic in a fair and unbiased manner, 
stating among other things that the 
tax would result in a lower interest 
rate to the policyholder and seriously 
handicap them in competing with 
other companies, having their home 
office outside of Philadelphia. The 
legal right of a city to levy a tax on 
funds held in trust for policyholders 
in every state was of course ques- 
tioned. Finally, the companies threat- 
ened to move if the tax was approved 
by the Mayor and the City Council. 

On last Friday morning, conse- 
quently, hearings were held on the 
proposed tax in the Mayor’s reception 
room in the City Hall. The mutual 
life companies were heard first. Rob- 
ert Dechert, counsel for the Penn 
Mutual, presented a petition on behalf 
of the four mutual life companies, 
protesting vigorously against the tax. 

Mayor Wilson, in a short but point- 
ed talk, told of the economic condi- 
tions existing in Philadelphia. He 
said concerning the proposed tax that 
“at the present time the city is con 
fronted with the problem of raising 
funds. . Various suggestions were made 
by the City Council and the four mill 
tax on the assets of insurance com- 
panies was brought to the front. After 
this bill was introduced, I made a 
study of the tax problem, and reached 
the conclusion that the tax should not 
be imposed. I am returning the bill 
to the proper committee of the City 
Council, and there it will remain. 
Some other method of raising money 
to balance the city budget will have 
to be found. And so at this time I am 
happy to announce that as long as ! 
am Mayor of Philadelphia, I will 
never approve of the four mill tax.” 
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Retires as Manager 


After Long Service 


Charles F. Bullen, who for forty- 
two years has been the successful 
Manager of the Chicago Branch of 
the Canada Life Assurance Company, 
has decided to retire. His service 
with the Company began in its head 
office fifty-four years ago. 

The business placed on the books 
of the Canada Life by Mr. Bullen 
personally during his long association 
with the Company equalled the pro- 
duction of a moderate sized life in- 
surance company. In 1931 the total 
business in force which he had per- 
sonally produced for the Canada Life 
had attained the peak figure of over 
$86,000,000, including Group Life and 
Annuity business. In addition to 
this, owing to connections which some 
of his clients had with other insur- 
ance companies, it was not always 
possible to arrange the entire cover- 
age with the Canada Life. The total 
life insurance he was responsible for 
as of December 31, 1932, was $128,- 
500,000. Group and Ordinary Insur- 
ance with total premiums of $1,822,- 
000. This record of personal achieve- 
ment undoubtedly places Mr. Bullen 
among the foremost Life Under- 
writers in his own or any other Com- 
pany in North America. 

New paid life insurance of the 
Canada Life, incidentally, for the 
first six months of 1937 compared 
with the same period of 1936 shows 
an increase of approximately 20%. 

Improved conditions are reflected 
in the three major fields in which 
the company does business, namely, 
Canada, United States and Great 
Britain. 


Washington National and 


Great Western in Merger 


A merger of two prominent life in- 
surance companies, long contemplated, 
has become a fact with the pooling 
of the resources of the Washington 
National Insurance Co., of Chicago, 
and the Great Western Insurance Co. 
The neme of the new 
company will be the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Co., of Chicago. Both 
companies write the usual forms of 
life insurance and also accident and 
health insurance. 

The Great Western will continue to 
operate out of its present home office 
in Des Moines, taking as its territory 
the western division. Directors of the 
Great Western will continue to func- 
tion in that capacity on the combined 
board of the two companies. These 
directors are: W. G. Tallman, V. E. 
Nutt, O. B. Hartley and B. H. Gross. 


of Des Moines. 
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Preparations Made for 
Int’n’] Claim Meeting 

A large and competent group of 
experts have been selected to make 
completely successful the forthcoming 
28th annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, to be held 
at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., September 13-15. In 
preparation for the three-day session, 
President D. R. MacKenzie, assistant 
secretary, Manufacturers Life, To- 
ronto, has appointed the following 
chairmen of standing committees for 
the year 1937: 

Program—Charles E. Anstett, su- 
perintendent, Department of Inspec- 
tion, New York Life; entertainment, 
P. E. Tumblety, home office repre- 
sentative, Columbian National Life, 
Boston; membership and credential, 
W. A. Dennis, chief claim adjuster, 
Prudential; hotel and accommoda- 
tions, Thomas W. Hislop, claim audi- 
tor, Great Northern Life; Chicago; 
legal, Herbert Adams, asst. vice- 
pres. and supervisor of claims, Penn 
Mutual; medical, Dr. William B. 
Smith, asst. medical director, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life; press, H. P. Gal- 
laher, superintendent, Bureau of In- 


vestigation, Mutual Life of New 
York. 
Besides President MacKenzie the 


other officers for the year 1937 are: 
Vice-President, Daniel J. Reidy, 
asst. secretary, Guardian Life; secre- 
tary, Louis L. Graham, director of 
field service, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co., Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, 
F. L. Templeman, manager, accident 
and health dept., Maryland Casualty, 
and chairman executive committee, A. 
G. Fankhauser, chief adjuster, Con- 
tinental Casualty, Chicago, III. 


Rulings Differ As to 
Status of Agents 


The question whether an insurance 
agent is an employee or an indepen- 
dent contractor, in relation to the 
Social Security Act,seems likely to stay 
open for some time for those com- 
panies that have not yet obtained rul- 
ings from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. When enough special rul- 
ings have been made, the bureau may 
digest them into a blanket regulation. 
But until then and in the absence of 


_ rulings to the contrary, the presump- 


tion is that all agents are employees 
of the company. 

Typical of the uncertainty is the 
fact that, while agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life were held to be 
independent contractors, in a ruling 
reported in The Spectator two weeks 
ago, another decision of the bureau 
made the agents of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life employees of the com- 
pany, because of certain features of 
the relations between company and 
agents. Among the questions con- 
sidered by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in judging each company’s 
situation are: Is the agent in his 
contract restricted to placing insur- 
ance and renewals with that com- 
pany? Who pays the office expenses? 
Who owns the office records? 

Insurance companies who want to 
end their uncertainty can do it by 
applying for a ruling to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue (Social 
Security Tax Division), Washington, 
D. C. The following information 
should be submitted: 1. Copy of con- 
tract. 2. Full explanation of dealings 
between company and agents and how 
conducted. 3. Copy of manual, rules, 
regulations and instructions. 


Life Advertisers Meet 
At Indianapolis 


A frank discussion of the problems 
of life insurance edvertising is con- 
templated for the meeting of the Life 
Advertisers Association at Indian- 
apolis, July 23. Ways and means of 
making company advertising more ef- 
fective in the various media em- 
ployed form the basis of the session’s 
program. 

The feetured speakers include not 
only life insurance advertising man- 
agers but also experts.in advertising 
drawn from other fields, including 
among others the following: Fred 
Fisher, advertising manager, Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. 
W. Templeton, Don Herold Advertis- 
ing Co., New York, and J. C. Elliff, 
western maneger, The Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 
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DENVER PROGRAM OF N.A.L.U. TO FEATURE 
NATION’S OUTSTANDING LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The record-breaking number of 29 
field men will appear in the main pro- 
gram of the forty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, to be held in 
Denver August 23-27, according to an 
announcement by O. Sam Cummings 
of Dallas, national program chair- 
man. 

Beginning on Wednesday morning 
and continuing through to the final 
session on Friday, the Convention, 
designed particularly for the ‘“aver- 
age” producer, will present on the 
speaking program field men with out- 
standing ideas on various phases of 
life insurance selling. Eight under- 
writers will appear on the “Million 
Dollar Round Table Hour,” one of the 
features of the opening session, while 
19 more are scheduled to take part 
in the three seminar groups on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Field Men Featured 


Two noted field men will deliver ad- 
dresses on the main program Friday 
morning. They are Bert C. Nelson, 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, and 
Joseph M. Gantz, Pacific Mutual, Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Nelson, widely known as 
a personal producer, will speak on 
“Prospecting That Brings More and 
Better Sales,” while Mr. Gantz, one 
of the most popular general agents 
in America, will deliver his noted 
talk, “Life Insurance Can Be Mer- 
chandized.” 

Complete plans for the annual 
meeting on August 24 of the Million 
Dollar Round Table were announced 
by Grant Taggart, California-West- 
ern States Life, Cowley, Wyoming, 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The “Millionaires” 


The million dollar producers who 
will talk on the morning session, to- 
gether with their topic, are as follows: 

Caleb R. Smith, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Ann Arbor, “Life Insurance 
as Protection to the American Home”; 
Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, “Volume Through Many 
Lives”; Thomas K. Carpenter, North- 
western Mutual, New York City, “Ex- 
periences of a Millionaire’; Louis 
Behr, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
“Prospecting.” 

Following a luncheon intermission, 
the afternoon session will include the 
following program: 

Paul C. Sanborn, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Boston, “Business Insur- 
ance”; George E. Lackey, C.L.U., 
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Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, “Our 
Opportunities Through Codperation 
with. Attorneys”; Eugene B. Stinde, 
Northwestern Mutual, St. Louis, 
“Business Insurance’; Edward J. 
Dore, independent, Detroit and Burt 
H. Wulfekoetter, C.L.U., independent, 
Cincinnati, “Taxes”; Nathaniel See- 
furth,* Seefurth Service, Chicago, 
“Taxation, Present and Future.” Two 
open forums and the election of the 
1937-38 Executive Committee will 
also take place in the afternoon. 
While up in the higher brackets of 
personal production, it is interesting 
to note that tweny-one of the nation’s 


outstanding women underwriters have 
qualified for the second annual meet- 
ing of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table on August 24, 
according to Chairman Sara Frances 
Jones, Equitable Society, Chicago. 
Qualifications for this Round Table 
are substantially the same as for the 
men’s Million Doliar group. 

Eleven major speakers will appear 
on the most ambitious women’s pro- 
gram ever attempted for the annual 
convention. Chairman Helen B. 
Rockwell, National Life of Vermont, 
at Cleveland, has assembled an all- 
star cast for the full-day session, 
August 2, which will include nine 
underwriters and two outside speak- 


ers. 





keeps. 


boys in school. 








SCHOOL IS OUT 


This observation alone would have little significance. 
Everybody knows this is the vacation season. But, for 
some of these youths, who had hoped 
to go to college, school is out for 


They are the sons of uninsured 
fathers, unexpectedly taken away, 
men who may have been overlooked 
by life insurance salesmen. 


Find living fathers and keep their 
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How to Fail in 


Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 9) 


Rule No. 9—Never give your pros- 
pect a chance to talk. Your manager 
probably has told you that one of the 
cardinal rules in successful selling is 
to make the prospect want to talk. 
If you remained in your training 
course long enough, you probably 
covered the principles of psychology 
in selling. You learned that the 
prospect invariably raised objections. 
You realized that in a sales interview, 
at the outset, the prospect is on the 
defensive and probably will be asked 
to spend some money. That is a very 
unpopular idea with the prospect and 
defensively he will oppose the propo- 
sition you submit. In other words, if 
you follow the manager’s suggestion 
and make the prospect want to talk, 
more than likely the prospect will 
object to your presentation and tell 
you all the reasons why he will not 
buy life insurance. 

Should you try to make a prospect 
talk, if his answer will be “no’’? 
Obviously, the manager must be 
wrong. Therefore, I suggest to you 
that you should never give the pros- 
pect a chance to talk. If you do all 
the talking you will get a splendid 
opportunity to parade all the informa- 
tion which you have on the subject of 
life insurance, and since that will not 
take very many minutes the inter- 
view will be concluded, the prospect 
will tell you that he has enough life 
insurance, or that he, himself, doesn’t 
understand how he is able to carry 
the life insurance he now has, and the 
interview is at a complete end. Ob- 
viously, if you do give the prospect a 
chance to talk, he may talk about 
responsibilities, needs, personal wor- 
ries, economic problems, financial 
problems, and the like, and each or all 
of these things may lead you to sug- 
gest to him that life insurance af- 
fords a real solution; and as a net 
result you may interest him suf- 
ficiently so that he buys a policy and 
that would encourage you to stay in 
the business, which is definitely in 
violation of these rules. Repeatedly, 
it has been said that there is nothing 
more impressive than silence. Life 
insurance salesmen should be modest 
and not impressive. 

Rule No. 10—Never participate in 
contests conducted by your company. 
I am sure that you have thought fre- 
quently of the average agent who will 
work desperately hard for a period of 
a month to get ten applications and 
pay for $30,000 of life insurance in 
order to win a prize which is an in- 
vitation to attend a dinner and to be 
allowed to sit three tables away from 


the vice-president, who is the special 
guest at that dinner. In some cases 
the prize is varied to the extent of 
putting your name on a new edition of 
the company’s rate book, or furnish- 
ing you with a dozen calendars, with- 
out expense. Hasn’t it seemed quite 
silly that intelligent men will do more 
for a dozen calendars than they will 
do for their wives and their chil- 
dren? If the business is one of in- 
telligence, then you are rendering a 
constructive service by reason of non- 
participation in contests. 


Trimming the Client 


But, if the terms of the contest are 
inviting and interesting, and you agree 
at an agency meeting to enter into 


the contest, and if ‘percharice you 
enter into the spirit of the contest, 
the first thing that happens is that 
you are assigned a quota. If, during 
the contest, you are given some death 
claims papers to fill out, and you fill 
them out, and you persuade the bene- 
ficiary to withdraw all the policy pro- 
ceeds, and then you convince the bene- 
ficiary that she ought to reinvest the 
proceeds with the same company with 
which she could have left the pro- 
ceeds on an optional mode of settle- 
ment on a more favorable basis, and 
yet you deliver’ the insurance, and 
that permits you to fill your quota, it 
is almost certain that the manager of 
your office will congratulate you and 
(Concluded on page 30) 











LET’S LOOK AT THE 
RECORDS! 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1936 
Insurance Issued during 1936...... 
Net Gain in Insurance for 1936 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1937. ... 


Do you know of any other Life In- 
surance company our size, not having 
“Allied Lines,” that equaled the above 
record during 1936? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 
Wuy Nor Ask Asout ITP 


Direct your letter to 


A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


$119,038,350 
21,678,960 
7,370,862 
126,409,212 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 
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Verdict: 


Disability and Double Indemnity Contract Features 


certain advantages during the in- 

sured’s lifetime, life insurance 
companies have, for some time past, 
attached to the original policy of life 
insurance additional features avail- 
able to the insured upon the payment 
of a small extra premium. 

These extra advantages usually 
take the form of double indemnity or 
disability provisions, coupled with a 
waiver of payment of premium while 
the disability continues. The mechan- 
ical method of setting up these extra 
features may be by a form of rider 
attached to a policy, or, the clauses 
may be printed therein, and, if not 
desired by the applicant, struck out 
before the application is signed and 
the policy delivered. In most in- 
stances just one application is signed 
and just one policy delivered. This, 
at times, raises the question as to 
whether or not there are three sep- 
arate contracts or just one. It also 
brings into dispute how far the 
statutory enactments and the written 
application attached to the policy are 
binding upon either the insured or 
the carrier. 


T- permit the insured to secure 


Falsity Generally Penalized 


Truthfulness in answering all ques- 
tions in the application is demanded. 
Generally, the insured will not be 
permitted to profit from untruthful 
answers by attempting to avoid the 
consequences thereof on the theory 
that the application may apply only 
to the life insurance feature of a 
policy and not the double indemnity 
or disability of the same instrument. 

This is illustrated in Matter of Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Co. v. Schwartz, 
274 N. Y. 374. A policy in the sum 
of $15,000, containing provisions for 
disability benefit and double _in- 
demnity, was issued by the insurance 
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company to the defendant, Aaron 
Schwartz, on January 20, 1930. The 
rate of disability benefits was $150 
monthly. The insured claimed such 
benefits in October, 1931, at which 
time, in passing upon the application 
for the payment of the disability bene- 
fits, the company discovered that cer- 
tain statements in the application for 
the policy were false. 

The falsity was shown that, where- 
as the defendant in the application 
had stated that the only insurance 
in force on his life at that time was 
a policy of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company for $25,000 with double 
indemnity and disability benefits, at 
the same time he had $16,000 of like 
insurance in the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

It further appeared that three times 
during 1925 and 1926 he had applied 
to the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany for accident insurance and had 
been refused, whereas, in the appli- 
cation he stated that he had never 
made any application for insurance 
without receiving a policy of the very 
kind and amount applied for at his 
actual age. 

The company also ascertained that 
Schwartz had falsely answered ques- 
tions put by the medical examiner and 
incorporated in his report, where, in 
fact, he had in 1925 and 1926 been 
twice examined for accident insur- 
ance and the policy refused, he stated 
that he had never undergone a medical 
examination for any life, health or 
accident insurance and failed to re- 
cetve the amount or kind of policy 
he had applied for. He also stated he 
had never received or applied for dis- 
ability benefits when, in fact, on four 
occasions in 1921 and 1922, he had 
received such benefits from the U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. He 
further stated he had never consulted 


a physician for ailments other than 
those specifically mentioned when, in 
fact, in 1921 and 1922 he had consult- 
ed a physician on five occasions for 
ailments differing in kind each time. 


Life Features Incontestable 


The policy contained a one year 
incontestability clause. Because of 
this fact, the company was estopped 
from asking rescission of the life cov- 
erage. However, it brought the action 
for rescission of the double indemnity 
and disability features of the policy. 
The defendant asserted that the ap- 
plication had been signed by him in 
blank, and that while he had given 
to the agent and physician correct in- 
formation they had put in answers 
not in accord with the information 
given. Because of this, defendant 
counterclaimed, asking for a reforma- 
tion of the policy by substituting the 
correct answers in place of the untrue 
answers. 

Upon the trial, judgment was given 
for the plaintiff, the Court holding 
that the company was entitled to a 
rescission on the ground that the un- 
true statements were inserted in the 
application with the knowledge of the 
defendant who accepted the policy 
with the application and the medical 
report thereon, and relief denied to 
the defendant on his counterclaim. 

The Appellate Division affirmed the 
decision of the lower Court. Leave 
to appeal to the Court of Appeals was 
granted on the contention of the de- 
fendant that the _ incontestability 
clause applied to the double indemnity 
and disability features of a policy as 
well as to the life coverage. In the 
argument of the Court of Appeals, 
this position was apparently aban- 
doned and the attack made on the 
judgment on a different basis. 


The New York Statute 


Section 58 of the Insurance Law 
provides, among other things, as fol- 
lows: 

“Every policy of insurance issued 

. .. by any life insurance corpora- 
tion . . . shall contain the entire 
contract between the parties .. . 
and all statements purporting to 
be made by the insured shall in 
the absence of freud be deemed 
representations and not warran- 
ic.” 

The defendant contended that that 
section did not apply to the disability 
and double indemnity features of the 
policy; that such provisions were cov- 
ered by subdivision of Section 107 of 
the Insurance Law reading as fol- 
lows: 


“The falsity of any statement 
in the application for any policy 
covered by this section shall not 
bar the right to recovery there- 
under unless such false statement 
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was mage with actual intent te de- 
ceive or unless it materially af- 
fected either the acceptance of the 
risk or the hazard assumed by the 
insurer.” 


The Court refused to have the con- 
tract of insurance broken up into 
several parts so that the insured could 
unjustly profit through a wilful fal- 
sity. In so doing, the Court stated 
as follows: 


“Defendant argues that the bur- 
den of establishing actual intent 
to deceive or that the fzlse state- 
ment materially affected acceptance 
of the risk is thereby cast on the 
plaintiff, who must by independent 
evidence establish as facts such 
matters. In other words, that it 
cannot be determined without such 
evidence that the representations 
were meterial and induced accept- 
ance. Defendant contends that the 
only evidence to establish the ma- 
teriality of representations in ref- 
erence to acceptance of the risk is 
to be found in testimony given by 
the officer of the company who 
passed on the application, and that 
his testimony was improperly re- 
ceived over objection on the part 
of defendant. 

“In view of the fraud here relied 
upon, and the evidence contained in 
the record, we think the error, if 
any, in the receipt of such evidence 
does not constitute reversible error. 
Despite the fact that it is con- 
tended by defendant that section 58 
is inapplicable to the disability and 
double indemnity features of this 
policy and that there must be inde- 
pendent proof of materiality as a 
matter of fact, thus precluding a 
finding of materiality of the repre- 
sentations without such evidence, 
such contention is not important 
because there is in the instant case 
independent proof of actual fraud. 
There is testimony of the examin- 
ing physician that the untrue en- 
swers in his report were actually 
made by defendant. Also, without 
objection on the part of defendant, 
applications to another insurance 
company for an accident and heelth 
policy containing untrue _state- 
ments were received in evidence. 


Suppression of Facts . 


“In such a case, where the find- 
ing, as a fact, that there was in- 
tent to deceive, can be based in 
part on evidence outside the appli- 
cation; where the representations 
are so numerous as to preclude 
the possibility that they resulted 
from mistake, or through inadver- 
tence; where it appears, as in the 
instant case, that there was a de- 
liberete attempt to obtain a policy 
through suppression of facts, we 
certainly are not called upon to 
reverse for an alleged error in re- 
ceipt of evidence such as here sug- 
gested. Neither does it matter 
whether section 58 or section 107, 
subdivision f, is deemed applicable 
to the double indemnity and disa- 
bility features of this policy. 

“In either case, as a metter of 
fact and as a matter of law, ma- 
teriality of the representations is 
clearly indicated. It clearly ap- 
pears that those features would 


not have been embodied in the 
policy had the true facts been 
stated. The trial court found that 
the defendant and the broker who 
testified in his behalf were not 
entitled to belief, and the testimony 
of the physician was worthy of 
belief.” 

Neither will the Courts allow bene- 
ficiaries to profit by the alleged failure 
of the carrier company to do some- 
thing which it was not compelled to 
do. In Roeser v. The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America, 162 
Misc. 798, affirmed in the Appellate 
Term May 7, 1937, the insured ob- 
tained a loan on his policy on May 
18, 1934, in the gross sum of $382.58. 
The company deducted advance inter- 
est of $14.68 to January 22, 1935, the 
end of the current policy year, also 
the quarterly premium of $37.46 which 
had become due on April 22, 1934. 
The quarterly premiums falling due 
on July 22, 1934, and October 22, 
1934, were not deducted and the in- 
sured paid no further premiums from 
the date of the loan to the date of his 
death, October 12, 1934. 


Question of Lapsation 


The company asserted that at the 
time the proceeds of the loan were 
given to the insured, it handed him 
a statement showing the deductions 
made. Upon the ground that the 
policy had lapsed and was forfeited 
for non-payment of premiums prior to 
the death of the insured, the company 
declined to pay the death benefit. 

Plaintiff, beneficiary, claimed that 
the company, by subdivision 7 of Sec- 


tion 101 of the Insurance Law, was 
required to deduct from the loan the 
premiums falling due July 22, 1934, 
and October 22, 1934, and because of 
its failure to deduct these premiums 
in advance, the policy could not lapse 
for non-payment thereof. 

So far as pertinent, subdivision 7 
of Section 101 of the Insurance Law 
reads as follows: 


“A provision that after three 
full years’ premiums have been 
peid, the company at any time, 
while the policy is in force, will 
advance ...a sum equal to... 
the reserve at the end of the cur- 
rent policy year on the policy and 
on any dividend additions there- 
to ...; and that the company will 
deduct from such loan value any 
existing indebtedness on the policy 
and eny unpaid balance of the pre- 
mium for the current policy year, 
and may collect interest in advance 
on the loan.” 


The Court, in refusing to be per- 
suaded by the argument of the plain- 
tiff, said: 


“The statute compels the com- 
pany to loan to the assured a sum 
based not upon the reserve at the 
time of making the loan, but upon 
the reserve at the end of the cur- 
rent policy year and on any 
dividend additions thereto. This 
reserve value comprehends the pre- 
mium for the balance of the cur- 
rent policy year, even though un- 
paid. The right to deduct premiums 
to become due during such period, 
that is during the remainder of the 
current policy year, is simply cor- 
relative to the obligation to make 
an advance based upon the antici- 
pated worth of the policy. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Selling the Educational 
Policy 

Thorough preparation is necessary 
in selling any type of policy but in the 
sale of educational insurance, the need 
is emphasized. Not only must the 
agent be familiar with the needs, abil- 
ity to pay, etc., but he must approach 
his prospect fortified with inspira- 
tional and factual reserves sufficient 
to overcome unusual obstacles. There 
can be no argument about the widow 
and children requiring the necessities 
of life, or about the prospect himself 
being subject to the hazards of old age 
dependency, but a college education 
for the youngster is often put down as 
just another of those things desirable 
but not essential. 

The best prospects wil, of course, be 
found among college men and the alert 
agent will familiarize himself with the 
facts concerning the prospect’s own 
educational history. From where was 
he graduated? How much does it cost 
a year to attend that school? These, 
and other similar facts should be in 
the possession of the agent and he 
ought to know something of the pros- 
pect’s record in school. If he was out- 
standing as an athlete, the basis for a 
very understanding discussion of col- 
lege life is immediately established. 

Supplementing such information, 
the agent should be armed with sta- 
tistics concerning the practical advan- 
tages of a college education. For ex- 
ample, according to the records only 
168,000 students were enrolled in col- 
leges in 1900 while in 1932 the esti- 
mated enrollment was more than one 


million. 
. * « 


Competition Today Is 
Among the Trained 


In this connection, it must be re- 
membered that the college man was 
the exception two or three decades ago 
and the untrained men were compet- 
ing with similarly untrained men as 
a usual thing. Today, with the vast 
increase in college enrollment, the un- 
trained man very often is entirely 
eliminated from competition. The 
battle is between the trained men and 
the man who rises to the top in spite 
of educational advantages is a rarity. 

A recent survey made by Dean Lord, 
of Boston University, indicates that 
the average college trained man will 
earn up to $150,000 by the time he 
reaches age 60. The average high 
school graduate will earn $70,000 dur- 
ing the same period and the average 
grammar school boy can look forward 
to earnings of only $45,000, all of 
which makes a college education one 
of the most practical investments that 
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-Prospecting 


can be conceived. Still another survey 
based on the experience of more than 
27,000 men and women who have 
achieved distinction in the world of 
business, arts and science shows that 
77 per cent were college trained, 13% 
per cent were high school trained, nine 
per cent received elementary school 
advantages and only one half of one 
per cent had no schooling at all. 
And, as another modern note, it 
might be pointed out that Babson re- 
cently reported that the current in- 
dustrial recovery is featured by a 
systematic effort on the part of indus- 
trial leaders to augment their present 


forces with college trained men. 
*. * 7 


Recent Survey on the 
American Campus 


Another indication of the current 
value placed by industry upon the ser- 
vices of the college trained men is 
offered in a survey conducted by the 
Family Economics Bureau of the 
Northwestern National Life in which 
it is again indicated that business is 
scouting the campuses of colleges and 
universities for outstanding gradu- 
ates. This study of employment op- 
portunities embraced 76 universities 
and technical schools and produced 
the following information: 

At 62 of the 76 schools, increases 
in the number of jobs available, as 
reported by placement directors, range 
from “Considerable” to “Several hun- 
dred per cent over the 1936 volume of 
employment calls.” All principal in- 
dustries are represented on the cam- 
puses this year; especially active in 
seeking trained men are the electric, 
steel, heavy machinery, life insurance, 
mining, oil, motor, meat packing, con- 











INVESTMENT OBJECTION 


When the young business man objects, 
“I am going to buy some investments 
first..." an answer of this sort may be 
effective: 

“You can buy investments at any time, 
Mr. Jones. They will always be on the 
market and perhaps at lower prices than 
today. But life insurance is one invest- 
ment that costs you more and more if 
you delay. Why don't you buy it now 
when the market is lowest for you? 

"What business man in this city do you 
respect most? What banker? Suppose 
you ask him this question: "What should 
be a young man's first major investment’? 
I'll hinge my case on the answer, for I'm 
sure he'll say, “Life insurance should be a 
young man's first investment.’ "—NYLIC 
Review. 








struction, general manufacturing, and 
merchandising lines, the survey finds. 

As usual, graduates in the top one- 
third of the class are primarily in 
demand, the report states; in many 
schools seniors with superior records 
have from three to six offers apiece to 
choose from. With far too few top- 
flight men available to fill the open- 
ings, the demand has overflowed 
through the lower ranking strata of 
1937 graduates, with the result that 
some entire classes will be placed in 
positions by the time the cap-and- 
gown parades march. 

“More calls than we have men we 
can recommend to fill them”; “By 
graduation 75 per cent to 80 per cent 
of our 1937 graduates will have posi- 
tions lined up; the remainder should 
be placed by fall”; “men being placed 
six weeks earlier than last year”; 
“many more positions available than 
we can fill,” are typical comments 
from placement directors in response 
to the insurance company’s inquiry. 

Though sales work still accounts for 
a substantial proportion of the start- 
ing jobs offered, some placement direc- 
tors this year observe a noteworthy 
increase in the “inside” type of open- 
ing which points to an executive 
berth, if the graduate make good. 


Expansion of Opportunity 
Definitely Indicated 


“Industrial Management,” and “In- 
dustrial Relations” are classifications 
absorbing many promising 1937 grad- 
uates, reflecting employers’ growing 
interest in setting up adequate facili- 
ties to cope with labor problems. 

Of 43 university departments of 
business administration, 36 report 
1937 starting salaries increased over 
1936 offers, from “somewhat better” 
to 25 per cent higher, with initial sal- 
aries showing a prevailing range of 
from $100 to $130 a month in various 
localities. 

Out of 51 colleges of engineering 
and technical institutes, 41 report that 
starting salaries have been upped 
since last year. Brand new 1937 engi- 
neers are starting at from $110 to as 
high as $175 a month, the survey 
shows. 

This year’s expansion of oppor- 
tunities for the college graduate is the 
more impressive, the report points out, 
because it “double-tops” a similar ex- 
tensive improvement in employment 
demand for 1936 graduates, as com- 
pared with previous years. 
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and Selling- 


Capitalizing Experience 
Of Others 


“In capitalizing on the experiences 
of others,” said J. Harry Wood, man- 
ager of general agencies of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in a talk before the last meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers Association, “we should be 
sure to capitalize assets rather than 
liabilities.” In this and the following 
two items we quote from Mr. Wood’s 
very practical sales talk. 

“The difficulty in capitalizing on the 
experiences of others lies in choosing 
the right experience. Several speak- 
ers before a sales congress, all of 
whom had shown tremendous _in- 
creases in production, told how they 
had achieved their individual gains. 
One said he had doubled his produc- 
tion because he had analyzed himself, 
and arrived at the realization that he 
lacked knowledge of the _ business. 
Through study, he gained knowledge 
and increased his production by put- 
ting it into practice. The second 
speaker suffered from an inability to 
prospect. By working intensively on 
prospecting, he increased his produc- 
tion. The third speaker said his busi- 
ness began to grow when he became 
converted to the use of prepared sales 
presentations. Following him was a 
speaker who said his problems had 
been solved when he began using a 
system of time control. 

“All of these men had used methods 
which worked. Obviously none of us 
could capitalize on all their experi- 
ences. The answer lay not in what 
they did about it, but in the fact that 
by analysis, each man discovered what 
had to be done in his particular case. 
No one medicine will cure every 
agent’s difficulty. The cure must fit 
the disease. Find out your weakness, 
and then go ahead and use one of the 
time-tested methods of improving 
your production.” 

+ ad . 


Success in Selling 
Is a Habit 

“There is one common quality that 
all successful life insurance men 
have,” Mr. Wood continued, “and that 
is the habit of success. All our skill; 
all our knowledge; all our training are 
useless if our work habits are wrong. 
William James, the great psychologist, 
summed it up in a few words: 
‘Nothing we ever do is wiped out. 
This has both its good and bad side. 








YOU MUST FURNISH THE 
ENTHUSIASM 


Your company furnishes the contracts 
and the rates; your territory furnishes 
the prospects; the day furnishes the 
working hours and the opportunities— 
but you yourself must furnish the en- 
thusiasm. It is the one essential which 
must come from within. No matter how 
earnestly we may plan and wish for your 
success, we cannot give you this one in- 
gredient, without which you cannot suc- 
ceed.—Provident Notes. 








As we may become drunkards by so 
many separate drinks, so may we be- 
come authorities and experts by so 
many separate acts and hours of 
work.’ 

“We little realize what an enormous 
proportion of everything we do is a 
result of habit. The only time we are 
ever embarrassed; the only time we 
ever lack an answer, or knowledge of 
the thing to do; is when habit does not 
supply the answer. If you want to be 
until five o’clock getting to your office 
tomorrow, when you wake up in the 
morning try to think of every move 
you make and everything you should 
do from the time you wake up until 
you get to the office before doing it. 
You will find it is difficult. It will 
take so much time to think about it 
that you would never get there. In 
other words, efficiency is simply and 
solely another word for habit. 

* * *@ 


Constant Rehearsal 


Essential 

“The best way to acquire correct 
habits is by constant drill and re- 
hearsal. There never comes a time 
when rehearsal becomes unnecessary. 
One important example of this 
thought is one with which you are 
probably all familiar. Frank Bacon, 
who created the part of “Lightnin’”’ 
on the stage, had played in it every 
night, every week, with matinees twice 
a week for six years, and yet he re- 
fused to play golf with a friend be- 
cause he had to rehearse. The friend 
was amazed that he should need re- 
hearsal after so many performances. 
‘We must rehearse,’ said Bacon, ‘in 
order to keep from going stale. If we 
didn’t the audiences would soon dis- 
appear.’ That the show ran into two 
thousand performances with Frank 
Bacon in the lead, was due to the fact 
that the producers were smart enough 


to know that they couldn’t let down 
on rehearsals. 

“Though Chauncey Depew became 
famous for his ability in giving ex- 
temporary speeches, he himself ad- 
mitted that he had never given any- 
thing but a prepared speech. He 
always carried outlines of talks in 
his pocket and rehearsed them over 
and over again so that when called 
upon, he was ready with remarks that 
suited the occasion. Nothing but 
practice could have made that pos- 
sible. Every man who has become a 
really big man in any business or 
profession, has learned to profit from 
the experience of others.” 

~ * * 


Rainy-Day Selling 


Advantages 


In a recent talk to Provident Mu- 
tual agents, Nelson A. White, adver- 
tising manager of that company, gave 
the reactions of a layman, drawing 
from his own experience as a buyer 
to illustrate some of the sales hazards 
which the life insurance salesman 
constantly faces. Among other things, 
he cautioned the salesman to use 
judgment in his approach. Never 
“happen to drop in” on a client be- 
cause you are in the neighborhood; 
you thus waste your own as well as 
your prospect’s time and patience. 
Make appointments or if not possible 
to do that always, at least use some 
judgment in timing your announced 
call. For example, he told of a recent. 
experience with a salesman of adver- 
tising, or paper, or some other com- 
modity with which he is concerned, 
in which the salesman made his ap- 
pearance shortly before the closing 
hour of the day with an appeal of 
urgency to Mr. White’s secretary. 

Faced with a stack of mail to read 
and dispatch, together with other 
necessary chores to clean up before 
the day was finished, Mr. White was 
a very poor prospect for the impera- 
tive advances of this salesman and 
although he did see him for a few 
minutes, the caller entered the office 
with two strikes on him and facing 
some very stiff pitching. In other 
words, he got no place when a more 
considered approach might have led 
to a sale. 

Another hint the speaker gave the 
agents concerned rainy day selling. 
He reminded his colleagues that men 
are more apt to be “at home” in 
stormy weather and that they are 
likely to have more time to devote to 
the chance caller. Also, that compe- 
tition is likely to be milder on rainy 
days. On the race track a good 
“mudder” is highly prized and doubt- 
less the same holds true in general 
agencies. 
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(GUARANTEE MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OmanHaA, NEBRASKA 


NE of the contracts featured by the Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance 

Company is their “Economic Protector" policy which was placed in 
the hands of the field force on July |, 1931. It has proved to be ex- 
tremely popular and accounts for approximately 22% of the paid-for 
issues of the company. 

This policy was designed to protect a man's family, in the event of his 
death, during the critical years while the children are growing up. It is 
participating at the end of the third year and is issued in a minimum 
amount of $2,500 between the ages 20 and 55 years. The maximum 
amount carried is $25,000. 

This form of contract is, in a sense, a modification of the whole life 
form. The reserve set aside against this policy is proportionately reduced, 
yet equalizes the cost covering the amount at risk over a twenty-year 
period at the end of which time the contract will automatically reduce to 
half its face value, but the premium will remain the same. 

Should the insured, at the end of the twenty year period, desire to re- 
tain the policy in force for its full face value, the premium will increase to 
slightly more than double the original rate. 

This contract contains all the options of whole life, such as cash and 
loan values, extended insurance and paid-up values. 

The proceeds of this policy are available in the following options: |— 
instalment payments for a fixed period (1-30 years) annually, semi-an- 
nually, quarterly or monthly. 2—Income for fixed number of years (10-15 
and 20 years) certain and life. 3—Payment of a specified amount monthly 
or annually until net proceeds, together with interest thereon, are ex- 
hausted. 4—Payment of a guaranteed monthly income over a fixed period 
of years of the principal sum and interest. 

This policy may be issued with waiver of premium disability and double 





the policy. 


policy proceeds is 3!/,%. 





indemnity benefits. Both features must correspond with the amount of 
The rate of interest allowed on dividends left to accumulate and on 


The policy is issued on the participating plan and the rates of repre- 
sentative ages on the Economic Protector are: at age of issue 20, $50.35; 
age 25, $56.55; age 30, $64.95; age 35, $76.60; age 40, $93.55; age 45, 
$118.85; age 50, $156.90, and age 55, $213.45. 








Great West New Policy 
Contract 

A new Great-West Life policy form 
will be used in connection with all 
applications reported in the Branch 
Office application invoices on and 
after Monday, July 19, 1937. 

Apart from very minor adjust- 
ments in wording and position, the 
following are the more important 
changes affecting the provisions of 
these new policies: 

AVIATION: It has been considered 
practical to include in the new poli- 
cies more liberalized aviation privi- 
leges. Heretofore, the main benefit 
has been restricted to a return of pre- 
miums in the event of death within 
the first two policy years from aero- 
nautics other than as a fare-paying 
passenger. The main benefit in the 
new policy forms will be entirely free 
from aeronautic restrictions at any 
time except, of course, in those cases 
requiring special underwriting. 

The disability benefit in the new 
policies will be free from any avia- 
tion restriction except in the case of 
aeronautic service in time of war. 

The double indemnity benefit in the 
new policies is being liberalized to 
cover death resulting from aeronautic 
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accident as a fare-paying passenger 
but will not cover accidental death 
from aeronautic cause in other cir- 
cumstances. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS: The 
new policy will continue to contain 
most liberal settlement options both 
for the beneficiary upon the death of 
the insured and for the insured upon 
maturity or surrender of the policy. 
The options included will be as fol- 
lows: 


(a) As a payment in cash 

(b) As an interest bond with pay 
ments of interest annually, semi-annu- 
ally, quarterly, or monthly in cash at 3 
per cent plus surplus interest. 

(c) As annual, semi-annual, quar 
terly, or monthly instalments of any 
stipulated amount totaling not less than 
$60 per annum for each $1,000 of orig 
inal proceeds until such proceeds and 
interest at 3 per cent plus surplus in 
terest are exhausted. 

(d) As equal instalments payable 
annually, semi-annually, quarterly, or 
monthly in advance for any stipulated 
period not exceeding 25 years, at 3 per 
cent plus surplus interest 

(e) As a monthly annuity guaran- 
teed for 10 years and life thereafter 
Under this option, the same annuity 
payment per thousand of proceeds is 
being continued as under the present 
policies and the payments, as before, 
will continue to be increased by the 
application of profits. 


4 


(f and g) An instalment refund an- 
nuity option and a joint life and last 
survivor instalment and refund annuity 
option will be issued with the policy 
upon special request but will be sub 
ject to the company’s rules and rates 
in effect for these forms of settlement 
at the time the policy matures 
The insured may at any time prior 

to maturity of the policy elect that 
the proceeds of the policy shall be 
settled in accordance with one of 
these options and in the absence of 
any such election, the beneficiary may, 
after the death of the insured also 
elect any one of the options except that 
option B may in such circumstances 
only be elected for such period as may 
be agreed upon by the Company. 

These options, other than the cash 
option are available only where the 
proceeds are not less than $1,000 and 
semi-annually, quarterly, and monthly 
payments will be available only where 
the payments amount to at least $25 
each from the combined proceeds of 
all policies. 

These options shall be available to 
the insured upon the maturity of any 
Endowment policy. The surrender 
proceeds of any policy may be applied 
by the insured under any of these 
options provided the insured be then 
at least 55 years of age and that the 
policy shall have been in force at least 
10 years. 

The continuation of the Great West 
policy settlement options on this very 
liberal basis requires very few changes 
in the selling program. The only 
change required in premium rates is 
a slight increase in the extra premi- 
ums for the Family Protection Rider 
benefits, these Riders being based 
upon the guaranteed rate of interest 
payable on policy proceeds. 

Most important is the fact that no 
change is being made in Pension 
policy premiums and values. These 
pension policies are based upon the 
10 years and life settlement option 
and the continuation of the returns 
under this option enables the Com- 
pany to retain the Pension policy 
rates at their present favorable com- 
parative scale. 
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Northwestern National’s 
Persistency Blank 

A revised’ persistency forecast 
blank, designed by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life to give its agents a clearer, 
more accurate picture of how to in- 
crease their earnings by improving 
persistency, on July 1 replaced the 
old’ form which has been used by 
the company’s fieldmen for the past 
several years. 

The revised blank is based on con- 
clusions drawn from Northwestern 
National’s latest study of 5,000 poli- 
cies written by its own agents. 

While the effects of 24 different 
factors upon the persistency of busi- 
ness were covered by the study, only 
eight of these were found to have a 
real bearing upon the persistency of 
Northwestern National business. Thus 
the agent is enabled to give sharp 
direction to his efforts in improving 
persistency. The effect of each of 
these eight factors was measured 
and depicted in charts which clearly 
define “danger zones” and “improve- 
ment zones” and enable an agent to 
visualize the potential improvement 
in persistency he can expect to get 
by writing more business among 
prospects ranking in the “improve- 
ment zones” with respect to one or 
more factors. 

Great improvement in persistency 
can be accomplished by an agent who 
will seek only a few more prospects 
who qualify as good prospects under 
one or more of the eight factors, 
the study revealed. In other words, 
it is not necessary for an agent to 
select prospects approaching perfec- 
tion in respect to age, income, occu- 
pation, etc. This fact was verified 
by a cross-check which showed that 
Northwestern National agents with 
the very highest persistency ratios 
wrote relatively only a few more ap- 
plicants ranking in the “improve- 
ment zones” than did agents with the 
very lowest persistency ratios, yet 
the business of the former group of 
course persisted far better than that 
of the latter group. 








GrrarpD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE Girard Life Insurance Company is now issuing a new Insurance and 

Income Endowment Participating Policy which provides insurance up to 
a stated age, 55, 60, or 65, and thereafter pays for each $1000 of insur- 
ance an annuity of $10.00 a month, guaranteed for 10 years and for life 
thereafter. Dividends are payable annually commencing at the end of 
the second policy year. In the later years of insurance, the Cash Sur- 
rended Value exceeds the original sum insured and in such case, the 
amount payable at death is the Cash Surrender Value. 

The policy carries paid-up insurance (which is automatic) also extended 
insurance benefits. If the cash surrender value exceed the sum required 
to secure paid-up endowment insurance for the original sum insured, the 
excess will be retained by the company and accumulated at 3!/2%/, interest 
until the date of maturity or the prior death of the Insured and may be 
surrendered at any time. If the cash surrender value equals the original 
sum insured, the cash surrender value will be held by the company and 
accumulated at interest of 3'/2°% per annum until the date of maturity or 
the prior death of the Insured, and may be surrendered at any time. If 
the cash surrender value exceed the sum required to continue the policy 
in force as extended term insurance until the date of maturity, the excess 
will be applied to purchase Non-Participating Pure Endowment, not ex- 
ceeding the face amount of the policy, payable at the date of maturity. 

lf the Insured die on or after the date of maturity and before 120 
monthly payments have become due, the commuted value at 3!/2%, inter- 
est of the payments certain which had not become due, will be paid in 
one sum to the beneficiary. 

Instead of the annuity payable at maturity, four valuable options are 
available, namely, a Cash Payment; or a Cash Payment and a Non-Partici- 
pating Life Policy payable at death, subject to an annual premium which 
is at the rate for the original age at entry; a Cash Payment and a Whole 
Life Non-Participating Paid-Up Policy, payable at death; or a Whole 
Life Non-Participating Paid-Up Policy. 

After the date of maturity and before completion of the 10 years cer- 
tain, the remaining unpaid instalments of the payments certain may be 
surrendered and the commuted value at 4°%/, interest will be paid. At the 
end of the payments certain period, the annuity will again become pay- 
able and will continue for life. The usual instalment options are avail- 
able in the event of the death of the Insured before maturity of the 
policy, and also the Interest Privilege. 

For example, age at entry, 35, Insurance and Income Endowment at Age 
60 for $1000 insurance and $10.00 per month at age 60, the annual 
premium is $52.28; at the end of 19 years the cash value of the policy is 
$1024.00 and from that year on, the cash value is payable at death. 

The options payable at maturity are as follows: 

(1) A Cash Payment of $1558. 

(2) A Cash Payment of $1158 and a Non-Participating Life Policy for 
$1000, payable at death and subject to an annual premium of 
$21.02, the first premium being due on the date of maturity. 

(3) A Cash Payment of $931 and a Non-Participating Paid-Up Life Policy 
payable at death for $1000. 

(4) A Non-Participating Paid-Up Life Policy, payable at death for $2485. 

Options 2, 3, and 4 are subject to evidence of insurability. 

The policy is issued to females at the same rate of premium as for 
males, but the annuity payable at maturity is slightly less, because of 
female longevity. 





in the new persistency forecast blank 


The effects on persistency of good 7. Cash-with-app or other form of 
servicing methods employed by the 


settlement 


taken into consideration tional policyholder 





8. Status as Northwestern Na- 


In completing the persistency fore- 


by permitting the agent to enter addi- 
tional points, in scoring the appli- 
cant. 

The eight factors or qualities 
which the survey revealed as sig- 
nificant, and on which each applicant 
is rated by the agent on the new per- 
sistency forecast blank, are: 


1. Occupation 


2. Amount of insurance in force 


(not counting new application) 

3. Age 

4. Income 

5. Amount applied for 

6. Mode of premium payment (an- 
nual or otherwise) 


cast blank the agent grades his ap- 
plicant numerically on each of the 
eight factors according to point scales 
which have been worked out from the 
exact persistency experience of poli- 
cies included in the study. Weight is 
also given to income settlements, and 
extra points credit are allowed if the 
agent’s current renewal ratio war- 
rants. From the total score he can 
estimate the probable persistency of 
his applicant as excellent, very good, 
good, fair, or poor according to a 
scale of points at the bottom of the 
blank. 
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Underwriting 


Income Replacement Gains 
As Popular Concept 


Going back to fundamentals, Harold 
L. Taylor, manager of the Fifth Ave- 
nue office of the Mutual Life of New 
York, maintains in the July Bulletin 
of the Life Underwriters’ Assn. of 
the City of New York that the best 
guide for the future is to review the 
past, and as the life insurance busi- 
ness is so interwoven with the eco- 
nomic life of our country, we have 
no need to puzzle over the solution of 
our sales problems, if we return to 
the fundamentals which have con- 
tributed to our growth for the past 
century. 

“Certain conditions,” he continues, 
“with which we are all more or less 
familiar, started to crystallize a 
thought in the minds of Life Under- 
writers back in 1930 that a Life In- 
surance policy was about the only 
medium in which the public would be 
able to invest their surplus income. 

“Almost all of the new agents in 
our business during those years were 
trained to sell Life Insurance as an 
investment, as little else was dis- 
cussed, and no real effort was made 
to educate, or train them to sell Life 
Insurance for the original purpose for 
which it was intended—to replace 
earning power at the death of the 
breadwinner. 

“Then conditions began to change. 
Wall Street again began to attract 
the public. Investment Trust concerns 
started adding salesmen. Investment 
Council firms started to advertise. 
Government sales of Baby Bonds in- 
creased. The Social Security law was 
upheld. Each one of these factors 
contributed a share to make it more 
difficult to sell Life Insurance as an 
investment. 

“The Life Insurance companies saw 
the fallacy of selling policies to solve 
the investment problem; they also 
realized that a Life Insurance com- 
pany is not a banking institution and 
did what they could to lessen a grow- 
ing evil. 

The total effect resulted in placing 
the investment-minded agent in the 
position of selling a rapidly declining 
market. So, like most things, Life 
Insurance is now reverting back to 
type—and it is well. 

“The first One Hundred Billion of 
Life Insurance created was sold prin- 
cipally for the protection of depen- 
dents and it is the thoughtful agent 
who directs his energies to this 
worthy and most fundamental act. 
The desire and need for Life Insur- 
ance will remain as long as people 
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Departmental 


marry and build homes. Life and 
death are sure—they cannot be con- 
trolled through legislation, finance or 
economics.” 


Accident & Health 


Life Agents Should Sell 
Accident and Health 


Accident and health insurance is a 
tremendous business, comparable with 
some of the leading industries, Harold 


_R. Gordon, executive secretary, Health 


& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
Chicago, told agents of the Old Line 
Life of Milwaukee at their recent 
annual convention held in Chicago. 
Accident and health premiums, he es- 
timated, totaled $190,000,000 in 1936, 
compared with $35,000,000 gross sales 
in 1934 of all companies manufactur- 
ing electric refrigerators. 





Harold R. Gordon 


Accident and health premiums in- 
creased 8 per cent in 1935 and 11 per 
cent in 1936 Mr. Gordon said, which 
clearly indicates an awakened public 
interest in this coverage and the op- 
portunity awaiting agents to render a 
distinct service in filling an increas- 
ingly felt need. 

Life insurance and accident and 
health go hand in hand and supple- 
ment each other, he commented. They 
both should be sold by life agents to 
give better service to policyholders, as 
neither alone fully protects the policy- 
holders’ income under all conditions. 


Together they give complete income 
protection in the event of death, acci- 
dental injury or sickness. 

Answering objections to selling A 
& H insurance often raised by agents, 
Mr. Gordon said that far from being 
too technical, A & H policies are no 
more so than life policies. Neither is 
the rate structure more complex. The 
second claim, that this line is a trouble 
breeder because of claim difficulties, 
is not quite reasonable. While it is 
true that there can be but one claim 
under a life policy and several under 
an accident policy, the latter, if sold 
right, gives no claim trouble. Most 
of the difficulties encountered arise 
from the misunderstanding of the as- 
sured as to his coverage. 

Additional service may be required 
as a result of an accident and health 
policy but it is, at the same time, a 
breeder of good will. If the agent 
fails to place it with his client, he lays 
himself open to severe competition 
which may jeopardize his life insur- 
ance clientele. 

As for the oft-repeated objection 
that accident and health insurance is 
a side-line or one for specialists, Mr. 
Gordon again referred to the substan- 
tial amount of premium volume dur- 
ing the past year. Far from being 
a side-line, he concluded, it is of equal 
importance with life insurance and 
should be in the kit of every life agent. 


Production 


90% of New Production 
Of Average Size 


In a plea to the life agent to realize 
that the greatest amount of successful 
selling comes through the medium of 
average size cases, Earle H. Schaeffer, 
C.L.U., Harrisburg, Pa., representa- 
tive of the Fidelity Mutual Life Phila- 
delphia, has these pertinent comments 
to offer: 

“Knowing as we do that 90% of 
new production comes from the work 
of average agents, as distinguished 
from the exceedingly rare big pro- 
ducer, it would seem that in organized 
planning, one should shape his work- 
ing program so as to assure himself 
a definite minimum of average sized 
cases to produce the income he re- 
quires to balance his personal budget. 

“The occasional big case should be 
regarded more as an act of providence 
than as a hope for a frequent reoccur- 
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rence. It is fine to contemplate the 
ideal life insurance program, so com- 
prehensive that every contingency is 
provided for, but isn’t the realization 
of such a program the result of years 
of steady building? Most of us, if 
we want to make a living in this busi- 
ness, under present conditions, must 
become completely reconciled to the 
idea that we must expect the bulk of 
our production from the average buy- 
er. The only big problem is to secure 
enough cases of the average size. 
“It must be admitted that most 
prospects contacted now do not own 
a very substantial amount of insur- 
ance and what they do own is likely 
poorly arranged, and their incomes 
will not permit the immediate pur- 
chase of large additional amounts. It 
follows, therefore, that the proper 
arrangement of the insurance already 
owned and the recommendation of 
additional coverage within available 
means becomes a rather simple mat- 
ter. If the agent will keep these facts 
in mind and work accordingly, he 
should experience little difficulty in 
getting satisfactory results.” 


Legal 


Tax on Failed Company 


Ruled Collectible 


A broad ruling protecting the right 
of the Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment to collect the premium tax from 
a failed life insurance company on 
the basis of the premiums collected 
during the calendar year up to the 
time of the actual failure has been 
handed down by the Michigan su- 
preme court in a suit originally insti- 
tuted against the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of the United States 
of America and its receiver, Patrick 
J. Lucey, by Commissioner Charles E. 
Gauss and carried through by his suc- 
cessor, John C. Ketcham. This deci- 
sion is finally rendered during an- 
other term of Commissioner Gauss, 
who replaced Mr. Ketcham on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. 

After reviewing the arguments in 
the case the court declared: 

“We find no merit in the position 
assumed in behalf of the receiver and 
hold that when the insurance company 
went out of business the tax gross 
premiums to that time became due 
and payable and a valid, subsisting 
claim against the assets in custody. 


The receiver in Illinois had no extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. The Michi- 
gan court had the right to name an 
ancillary receiver. Except by permis- 
sion of the Michigan court, the Illinois 
receiver could not take the company’s 
property from the state and the court 
could impose its own conditions. * * * 

“Coraity has been recognized with- 
out surrender of the preferential 
right of the state and it is incumbent 
upon the Illinois receiver to observe 
comity and carry out the conditions 
under which he obtained administra- 
tion of the funds.” 


Medical 


Abnormally High Rate of 
Smallpox in U.S. 


Although several states have been 
entirely free from smallpox for a 
number of years the United States as 
a whole has one of the highest small- 
pox sickness rates in the civilized 
world, according to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

With the 7,813 cases reported in 
1936 by 47 States and the District of 
Columbia only slightly under the 
1935 figure, and with a total of 650,- 
000 cases recorded during the 17 
years, 1920-1936, the smallpox situa- 
tion is described as disgraceful for a 
country that boasts of leading in the 
control of preventable diseases. 

Two bright spots, however, stand 
out in the portrayal of smallpox con- 
ditions. The disease continues to be 
mild in character with the death rate 
exceedingly low, for among the more 
than 7,800 cases reported in the coun- 
try last year, there were only 33 
deaths, a case fatality rate of 0.42 
per cent or one death in every 237 
eases. Also, the disease has been 
practically eliminated from eight 
States and the District of Columbia. 

In New York City, where vaccina- 
tion of all minors is compulsory, no 
smallpox case has been reported since 
1932 and only 17 during the last 10 
years. In cities where the same reg- 
ulation applies to school children, 
smallpox is also rare, as in Philadel- 
phia, with four cases reported since 
1926; Boston, with 15, and Newark, 
N. J., with 10 cases, reported during 
the same period. There have been 
no deaths from smallpox in Newark 
since 1909, and, with the exception of 
1925, none in Philadelphia since 1912. 





Business Insurance 





Growing Need Seen for 


Business Insurance 


Prophesying a growing trend toward 
business life insurance, induced by 
the fact that although business must 
have reserves to carry on during a 
depression, yet the Federal tax on 
surplus and undivided profits makes 
it inadvisable to build up reserves 
under ordinary methods, A. F. Haas, 
manager of the Pittsburgh agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York, point- 
ed out recently the solution to the 
problem, that of buying money today 
at a low rate of interest for future 
delivery—in other words, the pur- 
chase of business life insurance. 

Speaking at the final meeting of 
the season of the Butler, Pa., branch 
of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Assn., Mr. Haas referred to a recent 
McGraw-Hill survey which indicated 
that out of some 700 business organ- 
izations considered, from 60 to 95 per 
cent of them were protected by work- 
men’s compensation insurance, pub- 
lic liability, automobile and burglary 
insurance, while only 87 or approxi- 
mately 12 per cent carried life insur- 
ance on key men in their organiza- 
tions. 


Three Business Needs 


Three different types of business 
organization need business life insur- 
ance—sole proprietorship, partnership 
and corporation. A point often over- 
looked by ordinarily astute business 
men is that human life values are the 
most valuable assets in the world, and 
that life insurance is the only means 
of protecting these values. 

The average agent, according to 
Mr. Haas, has shied away from busi- 
ness insurance for four reasons: 

1. He is family - protection - con- 
scious, not business conscious. 

2. He usually thinks of big com- 
panies when he does think of business 
insurance, whereas smaller organiza- 
tions are in as much, or greater, need 
of this protection. In one of the larg- 
est life insurance companies in the 
country, the average size of a busi- 
ness insurance case approximates 
$4,000. 

3. Too many agents becloud their 
minds with the imagined difficulties 
of mastering the fundamentals of 
business insurance. If they regard 
it as money for future delivery, much 
of the difficulty will be dissipated. 

4. Most business men are too com- 
placent about their present state of 
affairs and need to be shocked out 
of their attitude of self-satisfaction. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Macon (Ga.) Life Underwriters’ Association has 
elected new officers as follows: President, Edwin R. Hovey, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; vice-president, Ernest 
Read, Liberty National Life; secretary, Mrs. Hazel Scho- 
field, Equitable; treasurer, Julius Fleischer, Connecticut 
Mutual Life; state committeeman, Cecil Whitaker, New 
York Life. 

Kenneth E. Bristol was installed as president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Charleston, S. C., at a 
meeting held July 9. Other officers installed were R. C. 
Roberts, vice-president; William D. Schwartz, Jr., secre- 
tary, and C. E. McCants, treasurer. 

Both the Indiana State Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Indianapolis Association at their June meetings 
passed unanimously resolutions of vigorous endorsement 
of Ernest A. Crane, general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual in Indianapolis, for re-election as trustee of the 
National Association. 

President of the Michigan State Association, George E. 
Lackey, general agent for the Massachusetts Mutual at 
Detroit, was unanimously elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce at its meeting on 
Wednesday, July 14. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The appointment of Herbert W. Jackson as general 
agent for the Lincoln National Life in Massachusetts has 
been announced by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director 
of agencies. Mr. Jackson will maintain general agency 
offices in Boston and plans for the expansion of the agency 
throughout its territory are already under way. 

An increase of 100 per cent in membership was recorded 
in the Leaders Club of the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
of Monmouth, IIl., in the second year of this high hunor 
club, which closed on June 30. The club will hold its sec- 
ond annual convention again at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, August 23, 24, and 25. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles has consolidated 
its territory in Southern California into one general 
agency with George Campbell Janney, former general 
agent at Riverside, in charge. The new area comprises 
Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, Imperial 
and eastern Los Angeles counties, with headquarters at 
San Diego. New district offices have been established at 
San Bernardino, Santa Ana and Riverside. 

Effective July 15, M. Bruce Parsons and Paul W. Cook 
become the heads of two general agencies of the Mutual 
Benefit Life in Chicago, according to an announcement by 
H. G. Kenagy, head of the company’s agency department. 
In addition, a third office will be established under the 
direction of Alanson S. Ingersoll, which will serve both 
general agencies as a collection office. These succeed the 
long established agency of A. A. Drew, who retires from 
active service effective July 15. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York City, reports a total 
paid-for business for June of $1,346,473, making a total 
paid-for for the first six months of $9,202,476. 

Tom Carnahan, who was with the Minnesota Mutual 
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Life some years ago, has rejoined the company as genera! 
agent at Des Moines, Ia., and Herman Heath, another 
former agent, has returned as general agent at Oklahoma 
City. Russell C. Cheatham has been transferred from 
Tyler, Tex., to Memphis, Tenn., as general agent. 

The Pittsburgh agency of the Ohio State Life is leading 
all the other agencies of the company throughout the 








AS ILIVE 


HERE is a man who comes in here about once 
T a month and asks me “How is insurance hold- 
ing up?” I have learned that he already knows, 
to the last decimal point, how insurance holds up, 
because he is a former agent and he reads the re- 
leases sent out by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the daily papers. It seems that he 
just likes to correct a lackadaisical assistant editor 
in his production data, as I discovered when first 
I attempted to pass off the question in a general 
way by saying that insurance was holding up about 
the same as usual. He said he had noticed that it 
was off a couple of points as compared with the 
same month last year. Then next time I was pre- 
pared to inform him that insurance was six point 
two ahead of last year. “That,” he interjected, “is 
for all branches. Ordinary, I notice, is one per cent 
down again.” He appears to like the down curves, 
probably feeling that his absence from the firing 
line is accountable for the decreases, but his habit of 
production conversation has served to make me some- 
thing of an expert in the history of life insurance 
sales totals. If I happen not to remember the 
figures, I have right handy a tear sheet from a past 
issue of this magazine which will set me right. 
And this man likes to talk about the Summer 
Slump. He submits that the Summer Slump is some- 
thing terrible, inevitable and insidious. 


* * 


T, therefore, was a source of considerable satis- 

faction to me to be able to inform this apostle 
of gloom the other day that there is no such thing 
as a Summer Slump, or at any. rate, that this con- 
dition has been greatly exaggerated in the minds of 
most insurance men. “Did you know,” I asked 
him, “that the month of August, 1933, ranked fourth 
in the sale of Ordinary with a total of $431,031,000, 
bettering such months as January and March, and 
that June of that same year was second only to 
December?” No, of course, he did not know that. 
Nor was he familiar with a great many other in- 
teresting bits of factual information which I was 
prepared to offer him concerning summer sales of 
life insurance. My friend had only himself to blame 
for the creation of this statistical Frankenstein who 
proceeded to take the conversational play right 
away from him, because his constant nagging at 
me about comparative production had been the cause 
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United States in the volume of insurance written the first 
six months of this year, <ccording to Frank L. Barnes, 
agency vice-president. 

Ross M. Enlow, formerly agent for the Mutual Life of 
New York at Ponca City, Okla., has been promoted to 
agency organizer at the Oklahoma City office. He is suc- 
ceeded at Ponca City by E. Rarl Eaton. 
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of it all. “Now, you may take the past five years,” 
I offered, “and compare the production totals of 
January and February, two of the outstanding 
months and months during which no one suffers 
from the heat, with June and July, and what have 
you?” He didn’t know. “You will find,” I said, 
“that even with the abnormal total of $609,493,000 
for January of 1932, due to the discontinuance of 
disability benefits, that the five year total for Ordi- 
nary sales for the first two months of the year 
amounted to $4,824,019,000, as compared with $4,542,- 
846,000 for the months of June and July of those 
years. In other words, throwing out the extra- 
ordinary Ordinary for January, 1932, the first two 
summer months would have exceeded the initial two 
months of the years 1932 to 1936 inclusive.” 


* * ey 


COMMENCED to become enthusiastic about sum- 
| mer sales, by this time, and I continued with this 
analysis of production aggregates by telling how 
June, July and August of the past four years almost 
equalled the totals for March, April and May, the 
totals for the first named three months, over a four 
year period, amounting to $5,294,922,000 against 
$5,644,412,000 for the spring months. Now, I main- 
tain that the difference noted in the above does not 
justify the laborious laments indulged in over the 
aforementioned Summer Slump. It is true that, by 
and large, the month of August is in the lower 
brackets of production and it is an undeniable fact 
that the month of September is consistently and 
markedly the low month of the year, just as Decem- 
ber is the high point, but there can be but one 
reason for the let-down during either August or 
September. The explanation is simple enough and 
has nothing to do with the climate. Less life in- 
surance is sold during those months because fewer 
men are trying to sell it. The salesmen are away 
on vacations, or else they are attending company 
or the National Association conventions. 


* * * 


DMITTING that a couple of hundred thousand 

fortnights of idleness on the part of the selling 
force is bound to result in decreased sales, it would 
seem that there truly is nothing seasonal in life 
insurance selling. More, or fewer, policies are sold 
purely at the will of the personal producer or the 
will of those who direct his efforts. 
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AND THE FIELD 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Alfred L. Searle, head of the income settlement depart- 
ment of the Connecticut Mutual Life, has completed forty- 
five years of service with the company. He joined the 
company in 1892 as a runner, became a stenographer for 
the late secretary of the company, William H. Deming, 
and began work in the income settlement department 
when that branch of life insurance was just starting. 

The Missouri Netional Life of St. Louis, which was 
placed in the hands of the Missouri insurance depart- 
ment in 1935, is to be liquidated, no company having been 
found which is willing to reinsure the $400,000 of indus- 
trial business on its books. 

The perennial Plus Months Campaign of the Home Life 
of New York, continued through 1937, has resulted in 
the first six months of the year showing a 23 per cent 
increase over the first six months of 1936. In addition, 
the gain in insurance in force for the Home Life during 
the first six months of the current year exceeds by nearly 
one million dollars the total gain in insurance in force 
for the entire twelve months of 1936. 

Plans are completed by the Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., for a sales campaign in August which 
will be the “high spot” of the company’s Thirtieth Anni- 
versary celebration. Free direct mail is the principal 
feature of the campaign. A cup will be awarded to the 
agency submitting the highest quality of business. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The office of controller was created at the semi- 
annual meeting of the board of directors of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Co., and J. L. Batchler, for nine years 
the company’s auditor, was appointed to the post. L. J. 
Hale, formerly traveling auditor, was made auditor to 
succeed Mr. Batchler. John M. McLucas, vice-president 
of the Commerce Trust Co., was elected a member of the 
board, succeeding his father, Walter McLucas, president 
of the National Bank of Detroit. 

The following home office promotions have been made 
by the Prudential of Newark: Supervisor Harry A. 
Mitscher hes been advanced to assistant comptroller and 
Assistant Manager Douglas C. Austin of the actuarial 
department (general) has been promoted to be manager 
of the ordinary policy department. 

Hugh D. Hart, of Little Rock, Ark., at one time vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, has been appointed 
agency director of the Pyramid Life Insurance Co. of 
Little Rock, it has been announced by Herbert L. Thomas, 
president. 

M. K. Horner, manager of the Burlington, N. C., district 
office of the Imperial Life of Asheville, N. C., has been 
promoted to be manager at New Bern, N. C. 


DEATHS 


Thomas P. Reynolds, 64, Virginia manzeger for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., at Richmond. 

Harry Hopkins Bandy, 46, former president of the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Association of Life Underwriters and for 
20 years or more an agent for New York Life. 
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Clever Photo Wins Award 
For Union Central Life 


Field men of the Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati, are bursting with 
pride these days because their com- 
pany’s national advertising campaign 
has been awarded another first for 
photographic excellence. In the 1936- 
1937 Exhibition of Advertising Pho- 
tography, held by the Printing Art 
Quarterly in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, last month, the March, 1937, 
advertisement’s illustration won the 
first award in the section of the show 
devoted to photographs appearing in 
national campaigns. 





Wins Top Honor 


The picture tells the story of life 
insurance, i. e., protection, with a 
simple, sharply graphic illustration 
of two hands: a father’s, outstretched, 
in which an infant’s hand is laid. The 
caption: “That tiny, groping hand.” 

In the photograph the artist, Tor- 
kel Korling, Chicago, has captured 
the spirit of the child’s dependence 
on the father, but even more clear is 
the expression of instinctive trust 
that the father will not let that baby 
down. It is the personification of the 
meaning of life insurance in its high- 
est form. 

June business of the Union Central 
Life showed the fifth monthly in- 
crease in life insurance sales during 
the current year, according to an an- 
nouncement by officials of the com- 
pany. With that fact, Union Central 
representatives lined up several other 
pointed “plusses” gleaned from the 
statistics of the first six months of 
1937: 

1. The Union Central paid for 
$3,509,309 more life insurance than 
during the first half of 1936. 

2. Life insurance in force increased 
$4,810,528 (five months). 

3. Mortality losses were approxi- 
mately $150,000 less. 
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Southland Reports Record 
Gains 

Vice-President and Agency Man- 
ager Col. W. E. Talbot reports at 42.3 
per cent gain in volume for the South- 
land Life, Dallas, for the month of 
June as compared to the production 
for June last year. 

“We know, of course, that a great 
many factors entered into this rather 
remarkable gain,” said Col. Talbot. 
“Included in these are the district 
meetings recently held over Southland 
Life territory, a sustained sales con- 
test, which is clicking, and successful 
efforts by the agents to qualify for the 


Fidelity Mutual Reports 
Twelve-Month Increase 


June, 1937, completed a_ twelve 
months cycle of improved business 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, during each month of which 
gains in new paid life insurance were 
registered over the corresponding 
months of the previous year, accord- 
ing to Frank H. Sykes, vice-president 
and manager of agencies. Insurance 
in force gained $5,164,500 during 
this period and now amounts to 
$360,799,250. 

New paid insurance in June, 1937, 


showed an increase of 22.2% over 
the corresponding month of 1936. 


Southland Life convention, which will 
be held in Dallas in October.” 
= —— 
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FROM THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


Principal task set for Mutual Benefit booklets and leaflets il 
is to back up the agent in his job of selling and servicing 
life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, 


never giving away the agent’s whole story but pointing 





always toward the sale. Other booklets follow up, sum- 


marizing and aiding conservation. Whatever the purpose, 





they are prepared from the agents’ viewpoint. 
| 
| 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


VEN the sizzling weather that made Manhattan a 

moist, steaming cauldron of perspiration and 
humidity during the past two weeks was not quite 
sufficient to dull the ordinarily acute senses of life 
insurance men who are interested in widespread ex- 
pansion and big-league financial operations. As an 
instance of which, one has but to recall the reaction 
occasioned by two investment transactions of major 
proportions consummated a short time ago. Perspiring 
general agents and humidity-conscious executives spoke 
of both these substantial deals in tones befitting their 
importance. 


IVE large life insurance companies were the source of the 

funds that made possible the purchase of an issue of bonds 
held by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, of the Standard Oil 
group, for a total of $75,000,000. This was a direct transaction, 
with no investment opportunity open to the general public. 
It was an example of the convenience of institutional investment. 
In this case, the borrowers reaped an inestimable advantage 
inasmuch as they were thereby freed of the necessity of com- 
plying with voluminous S.E.C. requirements, in addition to which 
they lost no interest in the interval of refinancing between call 
dates and new issues. As for the life companies, they were 
able to put out a large amount at a satisfactory rate of interest 
at no greater cost than would be necessary for a small loan. 


HE second of these feats of financial legerdemain 

was the consolidation of $10,000,000 in real estate 
mortgages on New York City properties owned by the 
Jacob Ruppert Realty Corp. with the Metropolitan Life, 
the lender. These mortgages included some held by 
the Metropolitan that were maturing, others held by a 
savings bank and also one of the largest national banks. 
Of the total, $3,500,000 was at 4% per cent subject to 
reduction of rate after 10 per cent of the mortgage had 
been paid off. Part of the total taken over from the 
banks was as low as 4 per cent. It is understood that 
the Metropolitan maintains a minimum rate for original 
mortgage loans of 4% per cent for prime New York 
City security. The usual practice is 5 per cent at first 
with reduction in the rate effected as the face of the 
loan is reduced. 


HERE seems to be plenty of mortgage money available in 

New York with no jumping up of rates but, at the same time, 
no indication of lowering them. Chief competition in the 
mortgage market comes in the field of small loans, with the 
FHA the most active source of ready money. The life insurance 
company of today has bent an attentive ear to the return of 
prosperity in the loan and mortgage fields and, by the same 
token, it is not indulging in its former practice of carrying large 
bank balances. The signs of a definite return of real estate 
values and their accompanying importance as investment chan- 
nels are too obvious to be misinterpreted by the financial experts 
in life insurance companies. 


S far as the bond market is concerned, rates of 
Aveta have stiffened a bit compared with prices 
of last spring. Several issues eminently desirable to 
institutional investors have appeared and further new 
financing is expected to improve investing opportuni- 
ties as business expands. 
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A COMPLETE SELLING 
PLAN—ITS PURPOSE AND 
METHOD OF OPERATION 











The Berkshire Organized Estates Plan is the com- 
pany’s new sales promotion tool. It is designed 
expressly for the use of Berkshire Associates in 
presenting the benefits and services of life insur- 
ance—interestingly and convincingly—thus mak- 
ing possible greater and more profitable returns 








for their sales efforts. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. FRED H. RHODES, President | 
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Northwestern National 
Pays Tribute to Board 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has paid a _ distinctive 
tribute to its board of directors who 
have played an unusually active and 
continuous part in the history and de- 
velopment of the company. This trib- 
ute takes the form of a circular, solid 
bronze desk weight three inches in 
diameter. 

On one side are reproduced the 
sculptured likenesses of the nine mem- 
bers of the board of directors, and 
on the other side a design symboliz- 
ing the protection which the company 
affords beneficiaries under its policies 
and the following sentence which the 
company has used for many years to 
express the dominant part which good 
management has played in its prog- 
ress: “The men who direct the des- 
tinies of an institution are as impor- 
tant an indication of its strength as 
are the figures of its financial state- 
ment.” 





Equitable Society Writes 
Important Group Program 


The adoption of two forms of group 
insurance for the protection of 2,300 
employees of the California Packing 
Corporation, internationally known 
organization with headquarters in 
San Francisco, was announced last 
week by the corporation. The aggre- 
gate coverage exceeds $5,500,000. 

Because of the nation-wide char- 
acter of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, with its activities extending 
beyond the continental United States, 
the group insurance program is one 
of the most important and far-reach- 


Lincoln Liberty Life 
At 18th Milestone 


The Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance 
Company, of Lincoln, Neb., celebrated 
its eighteenth anniversary during the 
month of May and final production 
totals now available for the period 
show that the agency forces produced 
over $1,250,000 in business for the 31 
days ending June 1. May was thus 
the largest business month in the 
company’s history. Ira Crook is presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Liberty Life, with 
Joseph Albin as secretary and general 
manager. 


Holderness to Take Over 
Conn. Mu. Coast Agencies 


H. M. Holderness, vice-president in 
charge of agencies for The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Hartford, has 
relinquished his position at the home 
office to accept an appointment as 
superintendent of Pacific Coast agen- 
cies, effective Sept. 1. 

The Company recently has been 
developing its Pacific Coast facili- 
ties. Agencies at Oakland and San 
Diego, the latest to be established, 
bring the total number up to six. 


RL RL LS 
HONORING NYNL'S 
DISTINGUISHED DIRECTORATE 


Warren T. Mosman, Sculptor 





OELDOM has a board of directors played so active and continuous 





a part in the history and development of a great life insurance company 
as the Directorate of Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
has played in guiding this Company to its present position of leader- 
ship in its field. 

Of the nine members of the Board, three are now in their 33rd year 
of service, and none have served less than nine years. All, therefore, 
have sat on the Board through the entire period of the great depression 
during which NWNL established a notable record of growth without 
sacrifice of strength or stability. 

It is with the thought of paying tribute to the invaluable contribution 
which its Directorate has made to NWNL’s welfare and progress during 
the period in which the Company has risen to its present stature that 
the bronze medallion illustrated above has been prepared and is being 
distributed, in a limited way, to the NYNL Agency Organization. Stamped 
from heavy bronze, the medallion makes an ideal paper weight and is 
a distinctive, useful, and lasting ornament to any desk. 


ing adopted on the Pacific Coast this 
year. It has been underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 


Verdict 


(Concluded from page 17) 





“Surely the company does not, by 
fziling to deduct premiums not yet 
due, forfeit its right thereafter to 
collect them from the assured and 
to enforce the remedies allowed it 
by law for non-payment of pre- 
miums. Suppose the company had 
failed to deduct from the loan an 
indebtedness then due to it from 
the assured. Can it be thought that 
such failure would prevent the 
company from thereafter enforcing 
the debt? Would the debt be 
deemed a gift to the assured simoply 
because the statute provides that 
the company ‘will deduct from such 
loan value any existing indebted- 
ness?’ ” 

So long as the insured is not misled 
to his detriment, the beneficiaries will 


be bound by the acts of the insured. 


NORTHWESTEAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
0. J. ARNOLD, Pres. 


STRONG - Minneapolis, Minn. - LIBERAL 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


[FE insurance “racket books” have become almost 
an old story in the business but the fact still re 
mains that such books exist and are printed only 
because of the foolish gullibility of some life insurance 
men. The general public would never buy such books 
in sufficient numbers to make their publication profit- 
able to those who attack for profit. If insurance men 
had the same attitude, the goose would die before it 
could lay an egg! Along these lines, I think you will 
like the comments made to me in Des Moines last 
week by J. J. Prather, agency secretary of the Yeomen 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of that city. Jerry— 
as he is known to hundreds—was not talking as a com- 
pany official but was giving me his strictly personal opin- 
ion which is none the less forceful for that. Said Jerry: 
“Life insurance has come in for its share of mistaken 
theories and false analyses that have been directed 
against other economic institutions; fallacies which 
have been prompted and bred by a long-continued de- 
pression. It is unfortunate that many of these works 
of criticism have been written by well educated, rather 
prominent men wl >, nevertheless, have ventured too 
far afield and hav: been led to false conclusions by a 
lack of understanding of the very fundamentals of the 
actuarial science of life insurance.” 


ND Jerry Prather continued: “Even more unfor- 
A tunate is the fact that a number of these books 
have been written by men whose attacks on life insur- 
ance are totally insincere and which have been prompt- 
ed soleiy by financial gain. Everyone knows that in 
order to have a book published there must be prospects 
of sufficient sales to justify the publishing cost. The 
truth is that if life insurance men were not gullible 
enough to purchase such books, the written attacks 
would automatically cease. Unfortunately, the vicious 
onslaughts were published, life insurance men justified 
the costs, and copies here and there found their way 
into the hands of prospective buyers of insurance. 
Worse still, these prospective buyers were often inter- 
ested in large amounts of life insurance. By the in- 
adequate discussions they thus read, and incomplete 
comparisons couched in technical terms that are often 
incorrect but which are set forth with a seeming note 
of authority, members of the general public are led 
to false conclusions.” 


“As life insurance 

men, we should realize that by purchasing these 
books attacking life insurance we are just encouraging 
possible publication of more editions of like kind. In 
other words, to use a slang expression, we have been 
cutting our own throats. In my opinion, the right thing 
is to avoid the purchase of books attacking our institu- 
tion and to discourage your friends from such pur- 
chases. Instead, let us fortify our faith in principles 
which we know are correct and in fundamentals that 
are sound. Our obligation is that of informing people 
correctly regarding life insurance and what it will do 
for them. Let us not encourage any further attacks 
Upon our business but rather band ourselves together 
in the most effective manner against them.” 


ERE is Jerry’s good advice: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Less Than a Bubble 


“This Yearly Renewable Term small-noise reminds 
me,” said the old timer, “of the assessment balloon 
of forty years ago—but it’s less than a bubble in com- 
parison. Master-minds and loquacious vocalists of 
that period proposed to reduce insurance cost mate- 
rially through associations, which would issue certi- 
ficates, and levy mortality assessments. The idea 
spread all over the country. In a few years the 
middle-aged men were getting old. and Old Mortality 
began to toll his death bell incessantly. The older 
men couldn’t pay the more frequent and larger 
assessments. And so the associations began to go to 
pieces, and after a few years hundreds of them had 
gone,—while today $110,000,000,000 of level premium 
insurance is in force, with only a bit more than 10% 
in Term 5, 10, or 20. And you’d need a spyglass to 
find the Yearly Renewable Term. 





“Yearly Renewable Term, with its annual premium 
increase, taxes the elderly beyond paying capacity, 
just as the old assessment system did, and gives not 
a cent when they drop out or their policies expire 
by age limitation. 

“Can you imagine any State compelling or per- 
mitting any company to issue nothing but Yearly 
Renewable Term?” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 











STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


General Agent Smith built $1000 - month renewal in- 
come in 6 years. How? 


A good personal producer but with no prior agency 
experience, he bridges the gap from personal produc- 
tion to agency building with certainty and with profit. 


Carefully laid plans and specifications using only 
proven methods, eliminating experiments, profiting by 
the experience of others got the job done. 


Our agency plan concentrates on training personal 
producers into career General Agents. Address in- 
quiries to O. R. McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office - : : : Dallas, Texas 








DIVIDENDS 
The directors of the Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 


have declared the regular semi-annual dividend of $8 per 
share. 


LEGISLATIVE 


A new Florida law authorizes guardians to invest the 
funds of their wards in life insurance policies and 
annuities. 
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North N. J. Association 
Announces Committees 


When the executive committee of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey met last week, 
it ground out a substantial lot of 
business, including the decision to 
send an uninstructed delegation to 
the Denver convention of the National 
Association. In addition to the presi- 
dent’s announcement of committee ap- 
pointments, Ernest C. Hoy, chairman 
of the program committee, said that 
the first meeting of the fall season 
was planned for the evening of Sep- 
tember 13. Howard C. Lawrence, gen- 
eral chairman of the association’s 
outing, reported on plans for that 
affair, which will take place on Fri- 
day, July 23, at Mazdabrook Park, 
near Morristown, N. J. 

President Lloyd B. Harrison an- 
nounced the committees for the com- 
ing year, with the following chair- 
men: Auditing, William Richardson; 
budget, John Binns; educational, 
Hugh O'Neill; ethics, Fred Lieberich, 
Jr.; legislative, John E. Clayton; life 
insurance week, Arthur G. Derr; 
luncheon, Fred A. Ditmars; member- 
ship, Clarence A. Ross; program, Er- 
nest C. Hoy; sales congress, J. Bruce 
MacWhinney; Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey, Irvin 
N. Relay. 


300 Cities Compete for 
C. of C. Health Prizes 


Chambers of commerce in nearly 
300 cities, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of about 25,000,000, are actively 
participating in the Inter-Chamber 
City Health Conservation Contest 
conducted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the 
American Public Health Association. 
The contest is intended to further 
the development of sound municipal 
health work and to stimulate needed 
improvement in community health 
services through the cooperation of 
business organizations and others in- 
terested in health work. 

A city entering the contest ap- 
points a chamber of commerce public 
health committee that is representa- 
tive of the city’s various interests 
and cooperates with various local 
agencies. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 
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Security Mutual Life 


HE FRAT h: - I 
[Insurance Clompany 











Reliable Life Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Birthday 


With the attainment of its first 
major milestone in life insurance, the 
Reliable Life of St. Louis will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
August with an extensive Ordinary 
drive in honor of Dr. C. L. Mattes, 
vice-president and medical director. 
Dr. Mattes has just taken over the 
supervision of the Ordinary depart- 
ment and he believes that the Reliable 
Life is headed for the same success- 
ful position in this field that it has 
attained in the Industrial field, where 
the three leading superintendents, J. 
V. Sthoene, J. C. Mudd and A. R. 
Jasper, are making notable advances. 

The success of the Reliable Life 
has been due to the officers of the 
company, particularly to President 
B. L. Tatman, who has been guiding 
genius of the company since its or- 
ganization. His insurance experience 
extends over a period of forty years. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direct Sales Leads— 
in large numbers cleared regularly through 
the Home Office 


PLUS 
Active Assistance— 
through Home Office and in the field in 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


Complete Line of Policies— 
modern and up-to-date in every respect— 
including juvenile 


EQUALS 


Fast Growing Income— 
to Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
agent. 
Let Us Tell You More About Our Specialized 
Sales Appeal 


The 
UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 








How to Fail in 
Life Insurance 
(Concluded from page 15) 


tell you that he knew all the time that 
you had the calibre that would make 
you succeed. 

As a reward, when the next con- 
test is run by the office, your previous 
quota will be increased by ten per 
cent as an incentive to encourage you 
to still greater success. 

You appreciate that the real reason 
for a contest is to help build the com- 
pany’s business and the manager’s 
prestige. You appreciate the fact 
that if you join in a contest it is 
quite likely that if you actually pro- 
duce some business, your name will 
be put up on the bulletin board, and 
you are likely to prove an incentive to 
other agents in the office to actually 
go out and produce as much or more 
business than you did. Isn’t it fal- 
lacious for you at a time when you 
are trying to fail, not only to make 
an effort to succeed, but also to help 
other people succeed. Therefore, my 
advice to you is definitely to avoid 
contests because they provide the in- 
spiration and the enthusiasm which 
intelligent, rational creatures _ pre- 
sumably do not need. 

The illustrations could be extended 
almost without number, but I ques- 
tion seriously whether any purpose 
would be served by further elabora- 
tion of this point. Unfortunately, it 
is true that men are motivated into 
action by emotional appeals rather 
than by rational and logical appeals, 
and if that is true with the life in- 
surance agent, it is also true with 
prospects and clients. I caution 
agents succumbing to inspiration, en- 
thusiasm, or any other motivation, if 
you expect to be a real failure in the 
life insurance business. 

This list of rules is not intended to 
be an exhaustive list of the things 
that an underwriter should do, in 
order to succeed in failing in the busi- 
ness. However, you may accept my 
assurance that even casual attention 
to all of these rules will achieve a 
certain measure of success on your 
part. To be sure, if the rules are 
followed religiously and are given 
every consideration, your failure in 
the life insurance business will be 
that much more rapid, outstanding 
and complete. 








T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 























BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


T may be the impact of the recent heat upon the edi- 
| torial mind—something makes us feel that nothing 
of great excitement is happening these days in business, 
though quite a-plenty is taking place around it. Just 
how French finance, Spanish war and Asiatic turmoil 
will react on American industry and commerce depends 
partly on the particular financial relations involved and 
on whether military destruction abroad will stimulate 
industrial creation here. Washington, D. C., is develop- 
ing its own heat over political readjustments made neccs- 
sery by the death of Sen. Joseph T. Robinson, majority 
leader in the upper House. 


= x * 


AST week saw the reopening of the East Chicago 
plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube, the last of 
the four independent steel companies to resume work. 
Although investigations are going on as to past sins, 
the labor situation in the steel industry appears com- 
paratively quiet; there is, however, little reason to sup- 
pose that it will stay that way. The railway unions are 
asking for 20 per cent more wages, an increase which, 
if granted, would add about $400,000,000 to the carriers’ 
annual costs. Looking seaward—the Maritime commis- 
sion has begun its hearings on labor conditions on Amer- 
icen ships. In the construction industry, residential 
building is declining, while industrial construction is 
showing some increase. 


* bal * 


HE still unsolved problem of what to do with unem- 

ployment when inventions are putting more and more 
people out of work gets its most recent discussion in the 
report released early this week by the National Re- 
sources Committee, which recommends the creation of 
a “Joint Committee of Federal Agencies.” This new body 
would revise national policies in relation to new inven- 
tions and other technological changes. 


* * * 


| Deer degre average security prices in the weeks 
ended July 10 and 17, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 
. July 10 July 17 
Tuesday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70-industrials. 157.00 157.36 158.18 158.19 


OP TORO acs: 41.82 42.21 42.67 41.64 
100 stocks .... 122.45 122.82 123.53 123.23 
30 bonds .... 98.98 99.58 99.62 99.52 


* * + 


m ESUMPTION of work at the independent steel plants 
previously affected by strikes brought the average 
steel ingot production in the United States up to 83 per 
cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates, adding that 
a higher rate is expected for this week. 


* om 7 


ARGELY because of favorable cotton crop develop 

ments in this country, cotton futures declined 33 to 

38 points last week, after advancing 29 to 41 points in 

the preceding week. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board 

of Trade rose 5% to 7 cents last week, after reports of 

black rust in the Northwest; corn and oats declined, 
while rye shot up 3% to 10 cents in the week. 














TH 
SUMMER SELLING 


Fidelity agents conserve their energy in the heat 
of summer—secure a maximum of result from a 
minimum of effort—through use of a direct mail 
lead service which keys splendidly into a summer 
program. 


It takes agents directly to interested prospects 
with a definite sales appeal which may be prepared 
in advance. 


This tried and proven Fidelity plan has been in 
operation for twenty-two years and $234,347,655 
has been written as a direct result. 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. President 
































Americanism—Protection 


During the month of July we would honor 
those ragged, weary, footsore, starving 
troops who so proudiy gave their all to 
insure a land of freedom and equality. Through the 
fire of battle they forged the blue steel of American- 


ism. 


That ‘steel’ is the backbone of our country and, fol- 
lowing its tradition, the Institution of Life Under- 
writing was builded to further protect the happiness 
and prosperity of its citizens. 


If you are interested in protecting your future, and 
carry on American tradition, you will find it pays to 
be friendly with the 





| PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 








|| FRANKFORT . : INDIANA 








THE BEST LIFE COMPANY 


The best life insurance company is 
the one which issues you a policy 
that fits your needs and induces you 
to pay the premiums. 


Thousands of our policyholders 
think The Midland Mutual Life is 
the “best company” because its 
loyal field men have sold and then 
serviced their policies. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE SHOWS 8.9 PER CENT GAIN 
FOR FIRST HALF—7.4 PER CENT JUNE INCREASE 


With new life insurance showing 
an increase for the fifth consecutive 
month this year, the total for the 
first half of the year was 8.9 per cent 
more than for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1936. The amount for June 
was 7.4 per cent greater than for June 
of last year. 

These facts were reported by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report sum- 
marizes the new paid-for business— 


$2,747,594,000—an increase of 9.4 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$1,376,158,000 against $1,359,563,000 

-an increase of 1.2 per cent. Group 
insurance was $379,903,000 against 
$266,130,000—an increase of 42.8 per 
cent. 

For June, the total new business 
of these companies was $825,288,000 
against $768,076,000 during June, 
1936—an increase of 7.4 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$513,314,000 against $492,648,000—an 


Brooklyn Supervisors 


Hold Second Meeting 


The Brooklyn Life Supervisors’ As- 
sociation held its second meeting last 
week with so large a turnout that the 
sponsors of the infant organization 
are encouraged in their outlook for 
future success. The association was 
organized but a month or two ago. 
Lewis C. Sprague, manager in New 
York City for the Provident Mutual 
of Philadelphia, spoke on “Recruiting” 
at the luncheon. 

Herman E. Reinis, 
Warshauer agency, Guardian 


Alexander- 
Life, 











exclusive of revivals, increases and increase of 4.2 per cent. Industrial was chairman of the luncheon, which 
dividend additions—of 40 companies insurance was $224,113,000 against was held at the Hotel Pierrepont, 
having 83 per cent of the total life $233,333,000—a decrease of 4.0 per Brooklyn. 
insurance outstanding in all United cent. Group insurance was $87,861,- 
States legal reserve companies. 000 against $42,095,000—an increase 

For the first six months of the of 108.7 per cent. al 
year, the total new business of the The new paid-for business written VA 
40 companies was $4,762,225,000 during each of the first six months of ITS NAME 
against $4,373,287,00(—an increase of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and percentage INDICATES 


8.9 per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,006,164,000 against 


increases or decreases, are shown in 
the following table: 








NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—40 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 
(These companies have 83 per cent of the total business outstanding in all United States 


legal reserve companies.) 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 


























1936 1937 
Month 1935 1936 1937 Over 1935 Over 1936 
January ...... $597,800,000 $447,126,000 $432,820,000 25.2% 3.2% 
February 488,756,000 419,392,000 459,347,000 14.2 9.5 
March ...... 498,035,000 469,087,000 581,737,000 5.8 24.0 
EN fons oa oc 463,425,000 459,797,000 528,762,000 8 15.0 
 acbainah 461,303,000 459,544,000 490,184,000 andl 6.7 
i Sagan 444,340,000 492,648,000 513,314,000 10.9 4.2 
2,953,659,000 2,747,594,000 3,006, 164,000 7.0 9.4 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE ef ' 
January ..... 196,255,000 193,344,000 195,405,000 —1.5 1.1 
February ... 209,017,000 212,055,000 212,231,000 1.5 3 
March ....... 235,261,000 246,011,000 258,087,000 4.6 4.9 
ME dsncceua 228,189,000 244,356,000 246.589,000 7.1 9 FL X | R L FE 
 eenibed- 215,323,000 230,464,000 239,733,000 7.0 4.0 
SP. xecdavns 205,951,000 233,333,000 224,113,000 13.3 4.9 
1,289,996,000 1,359,563,000 1,376, 158,000 oe “412 
GROUP INSURANCE Field men of The Lincoln 
January ..... 27,348,000 40,981,000 42,051,000 49.9 2.6 National Life can sell both 
February .... 20,388,000 30,498,000 40,247,000 49.6 32.0 ge 
March ....... 30,611,000 56,213,000 77,956,000 83.6 38.7 guaranteed cost and partici- 
April ....... 37,495,000 37,213,000 57,022,000 —8 53.2 ipa a8 a 
DN  Sedserds 50,231,000 59,130,000 74,766,000 17.7 26.4 pating insurance. The Eman- 
E- coeetees 39,537,000 42,095,000 87,861,000 6.5 108.7 life F ; 
—— peo ——— “Ipate d ~xpectancy, anc 
205,610,000 266,130,000 379,903,000 29.4 42.8 CE, Aare Rey, & 
Low Cost Preferred Risk 
TOTAL INSURANCE ~~ ; ll 
January ..... 821,408,000 681,451,000 670,276,000 —17.0 -1.6 policies provide unusually 
February 718,161,000 661,945,000 711,825,000 —2.8 7.5 . in 
March ....... 763,907,000 771,311,000 917, 780,000 10 19.0 low guaranteed cost protec 
SE id. ona 729,109,000 741,366,000 832,373,000 1.7 12.3 . I er . 
 owetaree 726,867,000 749/138,000 804,683,000 3.1 74 tion. LNL participating m- 
pace xmed 9,828,000 ,076, 288,000 7 : . _ 
vane e k and _- surance, with attractive divi- 
4,449,265,000 4,373,287,000 4,762,225,000 an 8.9 . 
. dends and their attendant 
Pa er es sales possibilities, is also 
° to an examination thereon withi issued, The LNL man’s kit 
Indiana Sends Agents . cain Gave willie o ; 
period of six months from date of of tools is complete. 
Back to Classroom such application. 
Applicants for license to act as life Waiver of this provision will be * 
hereafter granted to applicants who 


insurance agents in Indiana are re- 
quired to submit evidence that they 
have completed a course of study in 
life insurance approved by the insur- 
ance department or agree to study 
such an approved course and submit 
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submit evidence of having completed 
a course in this subject at some ac- 
credited university or college, accord- 
ing to George H. Newbauer, Indiana 
insurance commissioner. 








LINCOLN NATIONAL 








WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T was with a good deal of pleasure that we read in the 

current issue of The Travelers Protection, the views of 
Professor William B. Bailey, economist for The Travelers 
on the changing attitude of insurance buyers in the past 
forty years. Whi-e others are busy defending life in- 
surance and answering objections that are not objections 
but are really insinuations, Professor Bailey makes the 
bald observation, “that life insurance may soon become 
a man’s entire investment program. It is admirably 
fitted for that role.” 


ROFESSOR BAILEY tells us that when he was a 

young man in his early twenties he sought the advice 
of the then proverbial fount of investment knowledge, 
the banker, and asked for advice on planning his financial 
future. The answer was savings account first and bond 
investments later. “What about life insurance?” queried 
Mr. Bailey. “Oh, I don’t think you would make any 
mistake in buying a thousand or so of life insurance,” 
was the answer. “It will pay for your funeral,” the 


enough insurance, heirs would have ready cash while 
waiting for an estate to be settled. Then men discovered 
that mortgages could be paid off by carrying sufficient 
insurance and other men asked themselves, if insurance 
would take care of their family and debts for six months 
why couldn’t it accomplish the same thing for six years. 


HEN it was that life insurance entered the field of 

“income” replacement, a move of the greatest impor- 
tance. “When we began to insure our incomes,” says Mr. 
Bailey, “instead of merely our funeral expenses, the 
former estimate of the amount of insurance a man 
needed had to be multiplied by ten or twenty.” No 
longer could a man who left $5,000 or $10,000 in life 
insurance be regarded as having been heavily insured. 
“Life insurance policies changed much faster than the 
public’s conception of life insurance,” writes Mr. Bailey. 
Even after these new retirement income life insurance 
policies were offered to the public, people were still say- 
ing that life insurance was not an investment. In fact, 
even life insurance salesmen were making this assertion. 
The retirement income policies proved to be such splendid 
investments that their growth in popularity could not be 
held back by a popular misconception. 














banker went on, “but that’s all you need. Life insurance bd 
is not an investment.” ROFESSOR BAILEY concludes that life insurance as- 
sures a dependable income during the two periods in 
a family’s existence when money is most needed—if the 
breadwinner dies in the years when the children are 
growing up or outlives his own earning capacity. Prac- 
tically every other investment program takes care of 
the second period only, but life insurance is the only 
plan that takes care of both. 


HE banker’s viewpoint was not exceptional, according 
to Professor Bailey. Most people in those days looked 
upon insurance as a burial fund. Gradually, however, 
a change appeared. Men began to realize that insurance 
would do other things than pay the undertaker. With 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 




















Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
June 20 ment June 27 ment July 4 ment July 11 ment 
On Farm Property.............--...--. $200,377 3.44 $758,453 9.65 $560,798 3.90 $106,445 1.57 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 2,143,786 36.75 2,186,834 27.82 5,389,615 37.50 1,088,027 16.07 
NNN shiksenpscccngcenisanivedions $2,344,163 40.19 $2,945,287 37.47 $5,950,413 41.40 $1,194,472 17.64 
Railread Securities 
ES Pen ale $142,000 2.42 $382,918 4.87 $213,140 1.48 $130,116 1.93 
Se REAR RR aga a ae Eas 2,075 04 16,600 22 10,000 07 Uteeees ose 
Eee eee ee "($144,075 2.47 $399,518 "5.09 $223,140 1.55 $130,116 1.93 
Public Util Securities _ —_ 
Bonds - ond ObSSSC age redsdevcoesoooese $742,650 12.73 $886,092 11.27 $6,574,005 45.74 aa <= 
RR a Te ie ART 3,990 _— i ‘tales aoe Ns : 4,4 ; 
CST a eee ee "$746,640 ~—=«-12.81 $886,092 11.27 $6,574,005 45.74 $1,836,904 27.13 
Government Securities om 
U. 8S. Government Bonds................ $1,870,000 32.06 $850,000 10.81 vebver : a - 
Gee TE nccccstacceceesscoceses 8 =—-s s Hn ewes oe cose sees Oe ee 
Othe reig vern ince. j§§ seneus ied Pua ee 
m4 , b~—y chy eevee . ua peocee 714,477 12.25 763,692 9.72 $1,470,241 10.23 3,261,349 ; 43.18 
$2,584,477 ; 44.31 $1,613,692 20.53 $1,470,241 10.23 $3,511,349 51.87 
56 
$2,000,000 25.44 $43,000 30 $38,000 56 
ea ‘0 15,913 20 112,538 78 _ 58,714 87 
$12,775 22 $2,015,913 25.64 $155,538 1.08 $96,714 1.43 
$3,470,127 59.50 $4,882,702 62.12 a oS ee =< 
"17. 32,513 Al 22,5: d 3, 1. 
2 sin tes ins 2,945,287 37.47 5,960,413 41 bad 1,194,478 17.64 
Total esce $5,832,130 100.00 $7,860,502 100.00 “Fi 4,373,337 100.00 $6,769,555 100.00 
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With the Editors 


Railroad Retirement Act 


ROVISION for retirement in- 

come is very much in the air. 
There is no news about that. But 
the railroads and their employes 
take the prize in pooling efforts to 
obtain mutually satisfactory na- 
tional legislation along this line. 
The employes started the ball 
rolling as far back as 1932 but 
they could not agree on details of 
the legislation that should be 
sought, even after a year of dis- 
cussion, and the carriers opposed 
all suggestions. 

By the summer of 1934 the em- 
ployes had compromised on rec- 
ommendations for legislation and 
Congress had enacted their pro- 
posal in spite of opposition of the 
carriers. But the Supreme Court 
stepped in and within a year the 
Act was scrapped as unconstitu- 
tional. Undaunted by this failure 
and guided by the arguments 
presented in the opinion that ac- 
companied the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, a new bill was 
hastily prepared and_ enacted 
within a few months after the de- 
cision was handed down. As be- 
- fore, this legislation was without 
the sanction of the carriers. They 
promptly took steps to have it 
too, set aside. 

In the meantime, efforts at ad- 
ministration disclosed fundamen- 
tal difficulties with respect to 
both laws, quite aside from the 
opposition of the carriers. This 
development, together with un- 
certainties introduced by the 
Court action, led the carriers and 
their employes to get together at 
the suggestion of the President 
of the United States in an effort 
to construct a workable scheme 
which both sides would agree not 
to contest. Recently enacted 








A. & H. APPEAL 


The manager of an agency writing a 
mi‘l’on dollars a year in premiums in a 
large mid-western city said, "I can trace 
every policyholder now on the books of 
this agency to an original sale of acci- 
dent and health insurance." 

Naming a number of the largest manu- 
facturing concerns in the city, the sales 
manager specified that the insurance 
business was secured because an execu- 
tive there was first sold an accident and 
health contract. The man who founded 
and built this agency started from scratch 
twenty years ago a stranger in the city. 

“Hf all of our solicitors kept that in 
mind and pushed the sale of accident 
and health insurance day after day, each 
would have a satisfactory income and no 
one would want to get out of the insur- 
ance business," continued the manager. 
"The added business would come in a 
natural way from the sale of this personal 
insurance to executives and influential 
men and in a satisfactory volume, as it 
has for this agency."—Reliance Bulle- 
tin. 








legislation is the result of these 
joint efforts. We are told that 
there is in the background a for- 
mal agreement signed by repre- 
sentatives of both employers and 
employes, an agreement which 
they hope may prove binding, 
that neither side shall carry the 
legislation to the courts. 

This is the novel part of the 
undertaking. Whether or not 
such an agreement will be effec- 
tive in preventing» the initiation 
of legal action by either a stock- 
holder of a carrier, an individual 
employe, or a tax payer in no 
way connected with railway ser- 
vice remains to be seen. There 
is no doubt as to the right of 
various parties to precipitate a 
contest and it is difficult to see 
how the agreement herein men- 
tioned can be binding. But re- 
gardless of these technicalities it 


may very well be that this pro- 
cedure will avoid a contest. If 
it does, we have here an example 
of a procedure that might develop 
an importance out of all propor- 
tion to that of other methods of 
limiting the interference of the 
Supreme Court in the kaleido- 
scopic current views of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of 
our government. 

A change which may prove to 
be fundamental is that retirement 
is not required at any time and 
no penalty is imposed for late 
retirement. In this respect, the 
new plan runs counter to the 
present tendency in other employ- 
ments. Many individuals fail to 
appreciate their shortcomings 
when these are due to advancing 
age. Many employers support 
provisions for retirement income 
in order that they may part with 
superannuated employes in a so- 
cially acceptable manner and 
without having to argue the ques- 
tion of whether or not a particular 
employe might do his work efh- 
ciently for a little longer. Under 
the Railroad Retirement plan the 
burden of proof is on the carrier 
in any effort to retire an employe 
against his will. 

From the standpoint of the 
general public it is important to 
note that through this act the 
government is undertaking spec- 
ific liabilities for a special class 
of employes quite regardless of 
whether or not the special taxes 
levied will be large enough to 
pay the bill. When two groups 
as powerful as the railroads and 
their organized employes agree 
on such a scheme it-wottk be 
well for the tax payer to inquire 
who is holding the bag. 
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